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TES GENESLOGY Of THE DOME OF THE UNITED STATES CAPITOL 


Paper presented before the Society of Architectural 
Historians, Boston, Masse, January 29, 1948, 


Turpin C. Bannister 


The Canitol of the United States is today the best known building in the 
world. Just as it physically dominates L'Enfant's majestic vistas, it has be— 
come @ commanding symbol of democratic faith and power. To students of Amer- 
ican history in all its phases, it recalls multitudinous associations that 
intimately illuminate the evolution of our common culture. 


For most Americans, the Capitol has suffered the usual fate of familiar 
things in being taken for granted. It does not deserve such neglects Sure- 
ly our appreciation of it needs requickening, for in its form and structure 
lies not only the energy of a unique work of art, but also a ready key to 
the understanding of many facets of American architecture. The fact is that 
few if any nations can claim an architectural focus more distinguished, more 
beautiful, or more revealing. 


Although so renowneé a building has won many competent historians, it is 
the purpose of this paper to explore in fuller detail than has heretofore 
been possible the conception of its most conspicuous feature, the soaring cast- 
iron dome which was the masterpiece of its architect, Thomas Ustick Walter. 


The original Capitol, planned by Thornton and modified by Latrobe, -had 
finally been completed in 1828 by Charles Bulfinch. Although $2,400,000 hao 
been spent on the construction!, its limited facilities had soon become in~ 
adequatee By 1840 the admission of new states had crowded the legislative 
halls with fifty senators and 244 representatives, three times the original 
capacitye Even more serious was the combustible construction of the building, 
which made wooden beams, trim, -“ furnishings the easy prey of every flicker-— 
ing candle and roaring fireplace. Latrobe had attempted some fireproof mason- 
ry vaulting,’ but technical difficulties’ and congressional parsimony) had 
favored timbers 


In 1843, William Strickland proposed to relieve congestion and fire hazard 
by the addi t}.on of fireproof wingse He specified cast-iron columns, roofs, 
and windowse”’ Polk's regime and war with Mexico delayed action. Six years 
later, in 1849, Vice-President Millard Fillmore revived the project ’s and on 
May ly 1850, the famous government architect, Robert Mills, stimulated further 
consideration by submitting a proposal for ee thirty-two new rooms, "all 
made fireproof" by shell—thin vaults of brick Although the Senate Committee 
recommended Mills! plans,? the Senate itself voted a On 
ember 1, four designs were premiated,*1 and from them Mills was directed to 
synthesize a final scheme. At this juncture Fillmore, who had become pres~ 


ident on July 9 after Zachary Taylor's death, refused to recognize the claim 
of the seventy year old Mills, and on June 11, 1851, appointed one of the prize 
winners, the Philadelphian, Thomas Ustick Walter, as official "architect of 
the United States Capitol Extension."13 Mills! death in 1855 proved the wisdom 
of the president's decision. 


| 


Walter, 2+ not yet forty-seven, had already earned an enviable position in 
his profession. Trained as a master bricklayer under his father and in arch~- 
itectural subjects under Strickland, he had begun independent practice in 1830. 
From 1833 to 1847 he had built Girard College, one of the most imposing monu- 
mental groups in the country. In 1836-37 he had been Professor of Architecture 
at the Frankiin Institute, and in 1838, on business for the Girard Trustees, 
he had spent five months in England, France, and Italy. From 1843 to 1845 
he had designed and built a breakwater at La Guayra, the port of Caracas, 
Venezuela. In the Capitol competition, he had submitted two designs, and had 
shared in the awards 15 He was in vigorous health, deligent, mature, success- 
ful, and highly respected. Hardly any other American architect of his day had 
been so auspiciously prepared for such a commission, Fillmore was amply justi- 
fied in appointing him architect of the nation's most important buildinge 


Walter arrived in Washington about May 1, 1851, and found the President 
and Congress eager to lay the cornerstone on July th 16 He brought with hin 
two young assistants, Clem West and Hdward Clark, who were not sufficiently 
experienced to contribute much to the problems at hand.!7? Early in Jime, 
however, there appeared on the scene young August Gottlieb Schoenborn, a Thur— 
ingian stone mason, who had been trained in architectural drawing and design 
at the Technical Institute and Art School of Erfurt. Discouraged by political 
events in Germany in 1849, he had migrated to Wisconsin, but on learning of 
the Capitol project had immediately come to Washington, He soon became Walter's 
chief assistant18 and he continued in employment at the Capitol wtil his death 
in January, 1902. 


From 1895 to 1898 Schoenborn, then seventy, set down in two memoranda total~ 
ing 42 pages his recollections regarding the covgyponent of the Capitole These 
memoranda are published here for the first time. His succint, self-consistent 
account inspires full credence and reveals a devoted loyalty that fully explains 
Walter's ee "J wish I had a son like him... August is my right handeee he 
is part of mee"20 In a more formal recommendation given in 1861 Walter wrote, 
Schoenborn is the best architectural draughtsman that nas ever come under my 
notice; he has a critical knowledge of the science of architecture, a correct 
and well cultivated taste in design, a thorough knowledge of geometry and per- 
spective, and a skill in drawing and coloring seldom eqralled,"21 


Schoenborn states that: "When I commenced work...in June, 1851, there ex- 
isted only a plan and elevation on a small scale of the proposed extension, of 
which the east front was without pediments and which still showed the old wooden 
dome "22 Wo doubt these were the drawings which President Fillmore had approved 
cn June 10, the day before Walter was sworn into office 23 Only three weeks 
remained before the scheduled ceremonies on July 4the Schoenborn's first task 
was to draw the basement plan of the South Wing, from which the building lines 
were hurriedly staked out, the excavation begun, and a few foundation courses 
iaid just in time to receive the cornerstone. Daniel Webster's solemn oration 
made the ritual official.2 


During the remainder of the year, foundation work proceeded slowly, giving 
Walter an opportunity to restudy and refine his first designe®5 Since the 
President was particularly anxious to preserve the integrity of the old build- 
ing and have the wings touch it as slightly as possible, he took great interest 
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in the work and often visited Walter's office to follow its progress.-° In the 
original pians Walter very definitely intended to finish the interior of the 
wings to conform exactly with the older work, that is, with white—washed walls, 
brick floors, timber roofs, plaster ceilings, and woodea trime*? More and 
more, as the work progressed, Walter came to depend on his young German assist— 
ant not only for routine tasks but also for the production of original end work- 
ing drawings.28 


On December 24 the work was suddenly interrupted when fire, caught from a 
defective flue, destroyed the old Library of Congress rooms west of the Rotunda. 
The feeble hand pumps were useless. Schoenborn rushed from his nearby board- 
ing house and helped save some of the books, 2? but 35,000 volumes ~—— half the 
collection -- were loste Many were irreplaceable. One scholar grieved that 
“any one who may now wish to write a history of our country must now go to the 
British “Museum for his materialse"30 Also consumed were Gilbert Stuart's port- 
raits of the first five presidents. Of the structure itself only the dare walls 
remainede 


Walter was immediately requested to begin plans for reconstructions The 
tragedy made an indelible impression on him and he resolved to rebuild so that 
another such calamity would be impossible. Within a month he submitted his pro- 
posal with the notation: "I have considered it an indispensable element in the 
designee to use no combustible materials in any part of the work; the alcoves, 
cases, galleries, doors, window shutters, ceilings, and the brackets that sup- 
port them are all designed to be of cast iron; the shelves for the books (will 
be) of thick glass cr enamelled iron; the framing of the roof of wrought iron; 
the sheathing of copper, and the fleor of stonee In a library thus constructed, 
fire will be out of the question; and the materials of which it is formed will 
not be subject to decay or deterioration." 


For Walter this was a structural revolution from a masonic past to a metallic 
future. He had been trained as a masone His finest creation, Girard College, 
employed heavy masonry walls and vaults, with little more than the usual amount 
of metalwork; There was nething in his past to foretell this extraordinarily 
Shoroughgoing adoption of iron in the Capitole 


Of course in 1851 neither the structural nor ornamental use of iron was a 
novelty e2* In Europe ferromania had established itself quite surely from the 
1770's, and buildings framed or covered with iron were commonplace by the 1820's. 
These and later metallic monuments, both European and American, were all well 
published in the contemporary presse It would be more than remarkable if Walter 
had not known of them, In 1829-30 the local Philadelphia journals had carried 
frequent notices describing the progress at Pottsville, Pennsylvania, of John 
Haviland's Farmers! and Mechanics! Bank, the facade of which was entirely of 
cast-ironeJ3 He must have seen or read of Lebrouste's Bibliotheque Sainte 
Genevieve, completed in 1850, of Bunning's London Coal Exchange, published in 
1849, of New York's Astor Library, under construction since 1849 with many cast- 
iron fittings, and of James Bogardus' famous cast-irzn factory completed in eee 
lower Manhattan in 1849. Nevertheless, if he had gleaned such knowledge, his ae 
conversion to iron awaited the destruction of the Congressional librarye 
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On March 19 Congress approved Walter's design; on June 21 the contract 
was let;35 and on December 1 Walter proudly reported to Secretary Stuart that, 
"The whole of this immense iron room will have been cast, fitted, and put up 
in less than six months."36 Stuart himself enthusiastically informed Congress 
that, "When completed it will present the first specimen of a room constructed 
entirely of iron;...that for convenience and beauty of arrangement it will be 
without a rival...and when we...reflect that it consists of more than ten 
thousand pieces of an aggregate weight of four hundred tons, and that it was 
planned in Washington, and executed in New York more than two hundred miles 
from the hall in which it was to be placed; and when we see that every part 
of it fits together with the precision of cabinet work, we are at a loss whether 
to ascribe mcre honor and praise to the genius and taste of the architect who 
conceived and marked out the desien, or to the skill and fidelity of the con~ 
tractors who performed the worke "57 


Walter had stated that "as far as my own knowledge goes, it is the first 
room:ever made exclusively of irone"38 since he was scrupulously honest, this 
probably indicates that he either had not heard of Buzning:s Coal Exchange or 
did not consider it in the came category. He most ceriainiy did not know that 
in Saint Petersburg in 1819--25 Cario Rossi had built a much larger cast~iron 
Gothic hall, 100 by 250 feet, to house the Archives of the General Staff of the 
Imperial Russian Army.39 Regardless of these inaccuracies, Walter's claim dis- 
played his mounting enthuslasm for a new and exciting material that would great- 
ly expand his architectural resourcese 


Following some difficulties with contractors, 0 President Pierce, who had 
just succeeded Fillmore, on March 23, 1853 shifted control of the Extensions 
to the War Department. Twelve days Jater, on April 4, Jefferson Davis, the 
new Secret of War, appointed Captain Montgomery C. Meigs as Superintendent 
of the worke’! Meigs was a graduate of West Point, ancofficer of Engineers, 
and a most capable administrator as proved by his service throughout the Civil 
War during which he disbursed as quartermaster-general one and a half billion 
dollars without a single breath of scandal.e42 Schoenborn testifies to Meigs! 
enlightened interest in the work at the Capitol and attributes to him the ped- 
iments of the east front, the moving of the legislative halls from the west 
ends to the centers of the wings, the heating and ventilating equipment, the 
structural design of the iron roofs of the wings, and the introduction and ex 
ecution of a large share of the works of art that enriched the buildinge#3 


In 1854 as the wings took form, the question of roofing and interior finish 
was reviewede The success of Walter's iron library suggested that the same system 
be adopted in the wingse/+ The result was that all the roof structures, decorat- 
ive ceilings, paneling, and trim were fashioned of cast-iron.e Never before had 
iron been employed so extensively in an important public buildinge Wot only did 
it make the building incombustible, but it also enabled the architect to satisfy, 
at a fraction of a usual cost, the increasing popular demand for an elegant: dis - 
play of richly moulded decoration. In interior ornamentation Walter abandoned 
the cool restraint of his earlier Greek Revival manner, and adopted the complex 
effulgence of the French Renaissance. A comparison of the halls of Walter and 
Latrobe dramatically epitomizes the changing taste of the 1850'se The details 
of the new halls are often somewhat heavy and maladroit, even allowing for the 
accumulation of many coats of paint that now mask the original crispness of the 
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castingse These defects were not necessarily inherent in the material or the 
casting processes Perhaps Walter had allowed §Schoenborn to intrude unconsciously 
too much of the kind of Renaissance he had learned in his fatherlande 


By 1854 it was apparent even to Congressmen that Bulfinch's timber dome was 
no longer an adequate climax for the enlarged Capitol.45 Walter had not. altered 
this feature in his early studies because, no doubt, he wished to get Congress 
thoroughly committed to the work at hand before broaching additional expend} §- 
urese Studies for a new dome must have been made toward the close of 1854, 
for on March 3, 1855 .the House appropriated $100,000 for the removal of the old 
dome and the construction of a new one according to Walter's designe 


As to the formal composition of the design, (Pl. 1, Fige 1) Schoenborn states 
that "The outer form of the Dome was designed by Mr. Walter for which study he 
had before him copies of St. Peter's, St. Paul's, St. Isaac's, the Dome of the 
Invalides, and the Pantheon in Paris."48 In 1838 during his brief European tour 
Walter had studied at first hand all these examples,49 save St. Isaac's which meet 
lay outside his itinerary and indeed was not completed until 1842.50 To an alert — 
and mature neoclassicist, the impact of these Renaissance and Baroque cupolas a 
must have been a most stimulating experience, and very probably they stirred up 
in him a subconscious desire to emulate their gracious, stately formse 


With a sure eye Walter chose as his principal model Wren's masterly essay at 
St. Paul's.51 He followed closely its main elements of peristyle, attic, and 
hemispheree, He adopted almost its exact dimensions for the diameters of drum and 
peristyles2~ The 98-foot internal diameter of the existing Capitol Rotunda was 
not much smaller than St. Paul's 112 feet. And in the erate of 
peristyle and hemisphere, Walter's dome is identical to Wren's. 


In many other ways, however, the Capitol dome is closer to Mansart's cupola 
over the Invalides chapel than to any of the rest of the structures cited by 
Schoenborne The chapel's 91~foot internal diameter is only seven feet smaller 
than the Capitol rotunda. In total exterior height, from grade to top of hem 
isphere, the chapel's 240 feet is close to the Capitol's 222 feet. Both domes 
sit close to their facade walls and thus display themselves more clearly than 
the other models. Almost identical dimensions occur in both exterior and oa: 
for peristylar heights and in the diameters of exterior peristyles and drums? 


In proportioning of height of dome to the diameters of drum or peristyle, both 
are practically the same.) Lastly, both adopted a very wide oculus for the 
inner shelle So many correspondences could not have been fortuitouse 


Despite these positive filiations, ‘falter's perception was much too mature ee ae 
to copy blindly any previous model. Granted that inspiration wad derived from ee OO 
these models, Walter's genius is well revealed by the differences he incorpor- 

ated in his own design. Although his dome was the lowest of the series in total 

height, he exploited the 70~foot existing facade to achieve a greater apparent 

monumentalitye The total height of the Capitol is, for example, 3.18 times the 

facade, as against 2.8 for the Pantheon, 266 for Ste Paul's and the Invalides, 

and 2016 for Ste Peter's. This vertical emphasis was further increased by the 

proximity of the dome to the plane of the east facade, as already notede Some 

critics have fclt the dome is too close to the facade, a condition imposed by 

Thornton!s plan,” but no one can dispute that it gains greater clarity because 

of this facte 
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Notwithstanding this vertical accent, Walter gave the dome a massiveness 
very close to that of St. Peter's. The proportion of the total height of the 
dome to the diameter of the peristyle is 1278 compared to 1-93 for Ste Peter's.59 
The others range from 2.0 to 2054. Likewise the proportion of the dome height 
(measured from peristyle sill to top of hemisphere) to peristyla diameter is 
0.98, which lies between 0.84 for St. Peter's and 1.05 for the Invalidese©? More~ 
over, Walter's peristyle has a diameter slightly more than three times its height 
(including the balustrade above), as against 3.87 for St. Peter's and 2.45 for 
St. Paul's.60 The result was that the peristylar columns were almost the same 
height as the 25-foot columns of the facade porticoes, and thus the composition 
achieved a unity of scale that escaped both the disrupting effect of St. Peter's 
giant pilasters and the clutter of the super-imposed orders at St. Paul's. 


Walter's most effective compositional innovation was his stressing of the 
exterior attice At St. Peter's the attic was given only one-third the height 
of the peristyle. At St. Paul's, the Invalides, and the Pantheon the attics 
are approximately one~half the peristylee But at the Capitol the attic rises 
to seven—cights of the peristyle,6 and therefore establishes much more def- 
initely the integrity of the drum, and becomes practically a third major element 
that adds smoothness and scale to the ensemble. The tall slender windows of the 
attic repeat the stately verticals of the peristyle below much more effectively 
than the small windows and shallow pilasters at St. Paul's. Another felicitous 
touch is the eurving band of consoles at the top of the attic that links the 
attic pilaster Iines to the hemisphere ribs above. Likewise the dark rhythm of 
the peristyle shadows and the attic windows recurs in the small windows girdling 
the lower zone of the hemisphere. Comparison of Walter's dome with the similar 
but plainer compositions of St. Paul's and the Pantheon definitely favors the 
Capitol solution. 


Particularly successful, too, was Walter's strong handling of the swinging 
curves Of peristylar and attic entablatures. Both major curves create encircling 
rings that define and confine peristyle and drum with powerful empathetic tension. 
These lines are reinforced by architravesy balustrade, and the console belt» com 
bining together to form broad containing bands. Tonal values supplement this 
effect. The greys of the entablatures contrast dramatically with the brilliant 
highlights of balustrade, consoles, and the concave moulding at the base of the 
hemispheres 


Enough has been said to demonstrate conclusively that the superlative formal 
quality of the Capitol dome is a remarkable tribute to the sensitivity and skill 
of Thomas Ustick Walter. Despite his meager experience in the Renaissance and 
Baroque tradition, his authentic architectural genius bridged an almost insuper-~ 
able barrier to create a work of surpassing beauty and power. 


But Walter conceived his dome in forms that other men had developed in brick 
and stonee But ag a serious student of construction he must have been fully 
aware that the structural record of masonry domes was not particularly savory. 
St. Peter's cupola had within fifty years of its completion exhibited a series 
of alarming cracks that provoked a succession of conclaves at which the experts 
disagreed both as to cause and curee Many thought such defects were inherent 
and inevitablee Twenty-seven tons  ? iron in five stout rings were added in 
1743-44 to bind the spreading vault.52 Five decades later Quatremere de Quincy 


ventured the opinion that "the difficulties consequent to masonry domes should 
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raise a question as to the appropriateness of using such a form, "63 liuch as 
Walter admired the expressive forms of these models, they warned him of prac 
tical and almost insoluble problems. 


The existing wall of Thornton's rotunda provided the only available support 
for Walter's new domee Intended for light construction, this masonry would have 
been insufficient to carry the enormous weight or absorb the powerful thrusts of 
a stone cupolae To make it doubly difficult, Walter in proporticning his design 
to the enlarged building, had been forced to project the peristyle ten feet be- 
yond the outer curve of the rotunda wall. 


Confronted with unsatisfactory models and formidable restrictions, Walter 
very logically turned to iron as the most suitable material for the domee 
(Pl. 1, Fige 2) ‘The choice was easier because he had before him, as Schoen— 
born relates, the precedent of the remarkable cast-iron dome of the Cathedra 
of St. Issac's, erected from 1840 to 1842 at St. Petersburg by Richard de Mont~ 
ferrand.64 Montferrand, native of Paris and pupil of Percier, had served as 
assistant of Vignon on the Madeleine and of Belanger in 1811 in coustructing 
the iron framed dome of the Halle-au--blee In 1816, Montferrand had fled the 
Bourbon restoration to find a new patron in Imperor Alexander I who soon 
commissioned him to rebuild St. Isaac's as a monument to an all-powerful post- 
Napoleonic Russiae®5 The swampy site almost guaranteed difficulties from settle- 
mente Seeing about him the widespread use of cast-iron in Russian building, and eS 
recalling his own apprenticeship on the Halle-au-ble, Montferrand chose to build ie 
a metallic version of Wren's triple-shelled dome at St. Paul's, with massive jeu 
cast-iron framing replacing Wren's brick cone and timber hemi sphere, 66 (Pl.II, 
Fige 4) The Scotsman, William Handyside, who fabricated the St. Isaac's castings, 
had studied architecture with John White, 67 the grandson of Thomas Fernolls 
Pritchard who in 1776 had designed at Coalbrookdale in Shropshire the first 
bridge to be built of cast-iron,08 


An elevation of St. Isaac's dome, clipped from a contemporary periodical, 
still remains in the Office of the Architect of the Capitol in a scrapbook pre- 
pared by Schoenborn. No cross section accompanies it, but Walter could easily 
have found one, either in the 1849 volume of the familiar Civil Engineers? and 
Architects! Journal,69 or in the sumptuous folio monograph issued by Montferrand 
in 1845.70 The Franklin Institute owns a copy of the monograph, but its date 
of accession is not recorded,/1 Perhaps the Library of Congress had acquired a 
copy by 1855, or perhaps Walter had indulged himself to a personnel copy. 


It is certain that Walter was familiar with the section of St. Isaac's for 
in his memoranda Schoenborn drew a careful sketch to describe Walter's proposal 
for framing the dome./72 (Ple II, Fige 3) It followed closely the lines of 
Montferrand's arrangement. Theny too, the ironwork of Walter's section apparent— 
ly rested on a masonry drum extending up from the rotunda wall. This corresp— 
onded exactly to St. Isaac's. 


As the study of structural details of the Capitol dome progressed, Walter 
accepted suggestions from both Schoenborn and Captain Meigs. Schoenborn wrote 
"In March, 1855, the 01d Wooden Dome was taken down and drawings for the new 
Iron structure commenced. For this work I also made the original drawings, 
as I have always done for work furnished by this office. Although Mr. Walter 
was a first-rate Architect and a good draughtsman, he had had little experience 
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in iron construction, As an example I will show in a sketch on the following 
page on the left side how he proposed to construct the skeleton of the Domes 
and on the right side my proposition which latter was approved by Capte Meigs 
and subsequently adopted as the feasible one and (the only one) by which the 
interior architecture could be properly developed. "73 (Pl: II, Fige 3) In 
the second memorandum. Schoenborn again stated: "The construction of the Dome 
I claim as my design, which was adopted against several other skeems (sic) 
by Walter and Somemann (Sonnemann wes employed by Meigs as Iron Constructor, 
but none of his designs were carried out except the construction of the 
wooden scaffolding, which is dueto him).I also studied out all the working 
drawings for this construction, and invented and designed 211 ornaments in~ 
and outside of the Dome, including full sized details...The placing of the 
Colums of the Peristyle on brackets was Meigs! idea."'7 


Although Schoenborn seems to have lapsed into patronizing his patrony such 
an inference would be unwarranted. The whole tenor of his memorenda is sincere 
admiration of Valter, but he also wished recognition for his own valuable con- 
tributione Walter was probably the first to admit the excellence of Schoenborn's 
suggestione As a busy architect, he relied on his assistant to make such in~ 
provements wherever possible. His acceptance of them did not impute inability 
or ineptness. 


Welter's solution would have worked, but Schoenborn's arrangement had de~ 
finite advantagese The substitution of an elliptical profile in place of the 
straight cone of the middle section shortened the supporting struts of the 
outer hemisphere and permitted a fuller, higher rise and wider oculus for the 
inner domeg producing an effect of greater spaciousness akin to that of the 
Invalides chapele Schoenborn likewise replaced Walter's masonry drum with a 
wall framed and sheathed in irone This lightened the load on the old masonry 
and combined drum and cone into a single homogeneous structural units ‘The cone 
ribs were fashioned of open work panels instead of the solid sections used by 
Walter and iiontferrand. 


There is no need to retell here the actual erection of the dome from 1856 
to November 2, 1864 when Schoenborn, at Walter's request, represented the arch- 
itect at the final ceremony when the head piece was affixed to the bronze Free- 
dom atop the tholose/5 Other historians have amply recorded the useless conflict 
between Walter and Meigs, 7 the delays during war years,/’? and Walter's tragic 
resignation in 1864.78 


The benign form of the dome remains an architectural masterpiece fully 
attesting the maturity and high quality of Walter's artistic geniuse Over 
the eight decades since it was finished, Walter's choice of iron and its 
structural disposition have been completely vindicated. In actual materials 
and in erection the Capitol dome was much more expeditious and economical than 
any traditional masonry vault- 


Meigs himself testified that, “Our structure, being built of the strongest 
material used in construction, admits of a lightness, and yet of a strength, 
which cannot be attained in masonry. Each course will be so united as to 
form:a continuous chain, capable of itself resisting all the thrusts it may 
receive from the parts above its At the same time, the ease with which a 
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pattern once made is repeated in iron enables us to erect it at far less cost 
than anything of the same magnitude and magnificence in another moteriale"?9 
Compared with masonry domes the cost of maintenance for painting and caulking 
has been modest indeed. In 1933 a detailed etrygtural inspection revealed 
the dome to be in quite satisfactory condition. 


Thus, in the separate categories of formal expression and of structural 
design it is not too much to claim that Walter surpassed all the models from 
which he drew inspiratione In grace, elegance, and vigor, and in strengthy 
durability, and reasonable maintenance the Capitol dome was a performance of 
first-rate significancee If excellence in architecture has any logical de~ 
inition, the Capitol dome must receive such recognition. 


There are of course some critics who, assuming a puristic attitude, find 2 
philosophic disunity between form and material: They see only a false front 
monumentality in which lowly iron apes virtuous stone. They take special de~ 
light in pointing to the sheet-iron curtain that pretends to be a solid mason 
ry base, and in recalling that for years the hollow columns of the peristyle 
were impressed to serve as chimney stacks for fireplaces curtailed by this 
same overhenging bases 81 In short, they would demand that for the highest 
palm we must make Neue Sachlichkeit retroactive. 


Such a literary bias would rule out almost every acknowledged masterpiece 
in the history of architecture, Pol Abraham and his disciples would discard 
Amiens because Gothic ribs do not support, but only decorate a vaulte Hagia 
Sohpia would be jettisoned because Anthemius and Isidorus faked all sorts 
of subtletiese Poor Iktinos would be mercilessly cut to common steture be~ 
cause he accepted for marble a structural and ornamental system derived from 
timber work. Et cetera, ad infinitum, ad absurdun. 


Let us admit that in art, as in life, too much purism and too much logic 
can lead us down a very dark blind alley. No narrow argument can vitiate 
the transcendent power of Amiens, the shining glory of Justinian's miracle, 
or the crystaline lucidity of Athena's sanctuarye We need not deny to those 
who wish to assume the dogma of rationalism the right to do so if they please; 
but they should be reminded that such an assumption does not thereby attain 
universal validity. There are those who acknowledge the existence of beauty 
itself and regard it as a sufficient goale 


If, therefore, Walter's dome performs its simple function as an effective 
focus for building and city, if its soaring mass lifts the observer's spirit 
and arouses within him a feeling of graciousness, dignity, serenity, and con~ 
fident repose, if through its eloquence it requickens his awareness of our 
common aspirations, we should be generous enough to bestow the accolade such 
quality deserves. Walter poured out his genius in wimpeachable service to his 
fellow citizense In turn they should accord his memory and his reputation such 
an acclaim as will in some degree requite the shabby neglect he received in his 
later lifetimee82 His masterpiece remains for us one of the most memorable 
treasures of our common herftagee 
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Footnotes 


Ue Se House of Representatives. Report 646; 58th Congress, 2d Session: 
Documentary History of the Construction and Development of the United 


States Capitol Building and Grounds. Washington, 1904. p.31l 


On March 17, 1926, Charles Bulfinch noted that 400 cords of wood for 
Capitol fireplaces were habitually stored in the unlighted vaulted cel~ 
lars of the North and South wings, where attendants! lanterns created 

a dangerous fire hazard (D. H., 262). On May 17 of the same year 
Representative Cook referred. to "the late fire in the library, as shew- 
ing the danger to which a single candle might expose the building." 
(idide, 278). Commissioner of Public BuildingsElgar reported, "just as 
the fire was got under, the water was exhausted; and if the fire had 
continued a few minutes longer, the destruction of the entire roof would 
have been inevitable" (ibid., 313). 


In February, 1804, Latrobe had urged ‘fireproof repositories for records" 
(DeEe, 109) In December of the same year he reported that the south 
half of the south wing cellar had been vaulted in a "solid, permanent, and 
incombustible manner" (ibid., 113). On March 23, 1808 he noted that, 

"All the timber floors and galleries of the centre lobbies (of the North 
Wing) were taken up, and the work carried up by solid vaulting in brick 
from the foundation of the house to the top of the dome...In the great 
staircase, the old wooden skylight and cove was entirely taken down, and 

a solid brick cupola turned over this large area of 45 x 35 feet, and 
crowned by a lantern light" (ibid., 134-135). 


In July, 1808 the great arch in the staircase hall threatened collapse 
(Brown, Glenn: istory of the United States Capitol. Washington, 1900. 

I, 43; Unpublished correspondence between Latrobe and Lenthall, cited 

in Frary, I.T-: They P2ilt the Capitol. Richmond, 1940. p. 28). In 

the same month Preside:+ Jefferson ordered Latrobe to raise the floor 

of the Senate Chamber tc the level of the gallery. This alteration im 
posed additjional weight on the brick vault of the Supreme Court room below. 
On September 19 this vault collapsed killing the Clerk of the Works, John 


_Lenthalle Latrobe reporsed on November 18 that "the cause of this accident 


is to be icund in the ranner in which the level floor of the Senate was 
raised upon the. tack of she vault; in the construction of which ny better 
judgment yielded to arguments of economy. Since this accident, progress 
has been made in rebuilding this vault in a safer, though less expedit- 
ious manner ™ (D. He, 147). 


On February 5, 1822, Charles Bulfinch forwarded to Col.Samuel Lane, Com- 
missioner of Fublic Buildings, estimates for construction of the first 
Rotunda dome: in stone, $60,870e253 in brick, $24,988.90; and in timber, 
$192 795000 (DeHe, 245). On April 10 the House adopted timber (ibid., 250). 


On March 1, 1843, the House directed Secretary of War J.M. Porter to have 
the Corps of Topographical Engineers prepare plans and estimates for a 
new hell within the Old Capitol or in an addition "for the better accom 
modation of the Eouse" (D.H,, 408). On January 6, 1844, Col. Jodo Abert: 
of the Corps, recommended the construction of new North and South wings 
to provide improved Congressional halls, to increase the beauty of the 
building by giving it greater length to overcome its original disproport- 
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: Browny Opocit., II; 117. The competition had not been advertised until 


: On February 8, 1851, Senator Jefferson Davis, Chairman of the Senate Comm 


wil 


ionate height; and to prevent any interruption of Congress during con- 
struction: Abert had plans prepared by Lieut. Humphreys and Mr. Bruff. 
After these drawings had been completed, Abert had taken opportunity to 
consult with the eminent architect, William Strickland, who agreed that 
the problem could be solved only by new wings, and otfered a design of 
his own (ibid., 408-409). In an estimate dated December 6, 1843, Strick~ 
land listed cast-iron window frames and sashes, twenty cast-iron columns, 
and iron roof trusses (ibid.e; 416-417). No doubt he had observed the 
use of iron for such purposes during his inspection tour of England rail- 
roads undertaken in 1825-26 for the Pennsylvania Society for the Promot— 
icn of Internal Improvement. (Strickland, William: Reports on Canals, 
Railways, Roads, and Other Subjects, made to the Pennsylvania Society-.- 
Philadelphia, 1826). In 1828 Charlies Bulfinch had already constructed 
the Senate Chamber gallery and stairs of cast-iron (Brown, ops citesI,61). 


In 1843-44, Fillmore had served as the Chairman of the House Committce on 
Ways and Means, to whom the question of new quarters had been referred. In 
1849, as vice-president and presiding officer of the Senate, he was further 
impressed by the need of more spacious facilities for both groups.~ 


De Hey Iy 431-435. For Mill's use of brick vaults in the Treasury, Post oe 
Office, and Patent Office, see LouiseHall: Mills, Strickland, and Wlter, ae 
their Adventures in a world of science (Magazine of Art, Nov., !47, 
Po 266—271 ) ° 


Brown, OpsCite, II, 1153 DoHes 430~431. 


Voted September 25 (DeHe» 443). On September 19 the House had appropriat-— 
ed $100,000 for the construction of each wing (ibid-, 441), 


October 2, giving candidates only two months to submit their designs, one 
of many instances when laymen have evidenced their belief that architect- 
ural solutions spring full blown and inspired, 


ittee on Public Buildings, submitted his report on the competition, where- 
upon that body, following a reprehensible but common custom, directed Mills 
to combine their best features (Brown, opecite, II. 117; D. He, 446). 


Brown, Ope cite, II, 119. Mills promptly resigned the office of"Architect 


of New Buildings," to which President Andrew Jackson had appointed him in ae 
1836. Mills died in Washington, March 3, 1855 at the age of 73e . 


William Sener Rusk, "Thomas U. Walter and his works" (Ameri »Apre, 1939, 
xxxiii, 151-179). citing T. U. Walter: Genealogical Sketches, manuscript, 
dated 1871, now in the Pennsylvania Historical Society library. 


Frarys Ope city, 


Appendix Ay 2; Appendix B, 1. (Numbers refer to original pages which are 
indicated in both appendixes) 
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Appendix A, l. 


Appendices A,B. I am indebted to Schoenborn s grandson “r.~ August 
Eccard of Washington, for bringing these memoranda to my attention 
and for his generous permission to publish them. Mr- Eccard studied 
architecture at George Washington University and since i923 has serv— 
ed as Civil Engineer in the Office of the Architect of the United 
States Capitol. Due to limitations of space, certain portions of the 
memoranda, dealing with events after Walter s resignation and chiefly 
concerned with Schoenborn s relations with Hdward Clark. Walter's 
successor in 1865 as Architect of the Capitol, have been omitteds 
These memoranda are hereafter cited as A and B. 


As 33 By 
A; 19. 


A, 23; B, Ie This drawing is reproduced in Brown, op: cit», and Frary, 
Ope Cite, pl 60. 


Brown, Ope cits, II, 119. 
Ay 23; By le 


A number of these early studies are preserved in photographs mounted 
in scrapbooks on file in the Office of the Architect of the Capitol. 
Other original drawings are preserved in the same Office and in the 
Library of Congress. I am indebted to Mr. David Lynn; present Arch- 
itect of the Capitol, for his courtesy in permitting me to study with 
the greatest freedom the materials in his care, 


A, 33 By 12. 

Report of. Capt. Meigs to Jefferson Davis, Sec. of War; Aug. 11, 1856 
(DoHe, 657-658), which says: "The original estimate contemplated the 
finish of the interior in the style of the old building — white wash~- 

ed walls, brick floors, combustible and decaying window dressings and 
Ne Seats and roofs of wood. plaster ceilings to the legislative halls. 

Ay 2-33 3, 12,5. 

As 33 By 26 

De Hos 364-3653 


Te Ue Walter to Wm. Easby, Commissioner of Public Buildings, Jans 275 1852 
(De Hes 342). 


The author is preparing a volume entitled “Iron and Architecture: a study 
in building and invention from antiquity to 1860," which will trace the 
impact of the rise of natural science on building techniques with special 
attention to the metallurgical and industrial revolution of the 18th and 
early 19th centuries. 
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Hazard's Register of Pennsylvania, 1830, po ‘0; 1831: p- 232.6 

De Hea 3440 

Report of the Architect of Public Buildings to Alex, He He Stuart, SeCe 
Inte, Dece 1, 1852 (D: He, 344). Seven of the eight bidders exceeded 
the original appropriation of $72,500. Janes, Beebe & Co., New York 
obtained the contract at $59.8725 irastus Corning & Co., Albany had bid 
$87,636; Bogardus and Hoppen. New York; $72,5]8 (ibid., 348). 


Report of the Architect of Public Buildings to Aiex. Ho H. Stuart, 
Secs Inte Hoy 3+) 


Annual Report of Alexe H. H. Stuart, Sec. Inter Dece 4, 1852 ( De Fs 347) 
De Hoy 


Granville, A.B.: St: Petersburgh, a Journal of Travels.-.1829 (2nd. edit.), 
IIy 75e 


By 150 


D. Hoy 585~586. 


Art "Meigs, Montgomery Cunningham" in Dictionary of American Biography. 


By 2-36 


The adoption of iron roofs must have been decided in 1854, for on Oct. 14, 
1855 Meig's' Annual Report notes that “the construction of the iron roofs 
for the buildings, a very heavy work, had been commenced. The question of 
interior finish was raised by Secretary of War Jefferson Davis in his An- 
nual Report on Dec. 3, 1855, in which he wrote: "The work is, however, so 
far advanced, that the interior finish mvst now be considerede The original 
plan and estimate were for a finish similar to that of the main building , 
but this style would not be a fair sample of the present state of architect- 
ural skill, and it is supposed would not fulfill the wish of Congress. 

It has therefore been thought proper to have prepared for inspection spec- 
imens of encaustic tiling, instead of brick and sandstone, for the floor; 

of painting, instead of white washing, for the walls and ceilings; these 
and other contemplated improvements, not included in the original plan and 
estimate, may be introduced to a greater or less extent as Congress may 
providee Modifications have already been made, such as the introduction of 
ornamental iron ceilings in the principdl rooms, the sudstitution of iron 
for wood in the frames of the roofs, and the doors and windows of the base~ 
ment story, an increased thickness of the marble in the walls, specially 
providei.for by law, and a costly and extensive corridor required by the 
plan, but not contained in the original estimate." (D.H:, 627). On Aug- 
ust 11, 1856, Meigs' Report to Secretary Davis proves the effect of Walter's 
Library: "The substitution of a fire-proof iron roof and ceiling for the 
combustible wooden structure at first contemplated though considerably in- 
creasing the cost of the building were so obviousiy proper after the burn— 
ing of the library and the construction of the iron library ceiling and 
roof, that it was done without any special reference of the question to 
Congress" (ibide, 658). 
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45, Representative Richard H. Stanton, of Kentucky, stated in the House on 5€ 
Febo 22, 1855: "It is well known that the present dome is entirely too 
low to preserve the symmetry of the building when the extensions are 59 
completede It will give a squatty appearance" (D.H , 991)e The idea 
of a dominating dome had been broachea in July; 1848 by C. Be Cluskey, 60 
Architect and Engineer to the House Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. He proposed "a colonnade of thirty columns, made of cast-iron, 61 
resting on the third blocking course (of the Bulfinch dome), supporting 6 
an entablature andsgegaent roof of the same material surmounted by an 2 
open tower, finishing with a liberty cap and vane at the top” (ibide;990) 

46. Representative Stanton also remarked: “The architect of the building has 63 
designed a dome, the plan of which I have seen, and which commends itself 
to my judgment; and which all who have seen it say is most beautiful and és 


perfect" 991). 


47. DcHes 993e The vote was 71 to 70, with the Speaker casting the deciding 65. 
affirmative ballot. 


48. By 3. 66. 


49, Rusk» cite, 


50. Monteferrand, A.R. de: Egilise Cathedrale de Saint-Isaac. St.» Petersburg, 
18454 Plate 36, a view dated 1840 shows the masonry drum erected and the 67: 
scaffold for the iron hemisphere in place. In 1842, construction was 
practically complete and the interior embellishment was beginning (p» 71). 


51. For the following discussion of the dimensiuns and proportions of the 
Capitol dome and the models to which Walter referred, see table in Appendix 
Ce 


52- Cy, items h and i. 

53- Cy, items c/i and e/g. 

54. Cy items e, ly h, i. 

55 Os items c/i and c/h. 

56> item a/d. 

57- Schoenborn himself suggested the rebuilding of the east facade of the 68, 
central block (B, 16), He probably followed Walter in this proposal. The 
proposal has been revived periodically. The usual arguments are that the 
base of the dome appears from acute angles to overhang the portico and 


that the painted Aquia sandstone should be replaced with marble to match 
the wings, Such motives do not seem sufficiently important to warrant the 


total destruction of the authentic original construction which retains 69. 
such intimate relationships with the first years of the nation and its 

capitol. From the standpoint of aesthetic composition, the overhang can 20. 
only be apprehended when an observer stands close to the wing facades, and 

the correction. of this real, but minor defect by rebuilding the facade some 71- 


feet to the east would lead to a much legs pleasing result in destroying 
the effect of a shallow court now produced by the slight projection of the 
wingse In such a situation it would seem to be much wiser to resist further 
changes in the fabric of the Capitol. 
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64, 
65.6 
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70 


71- 
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Cy item a/i. 
Cy item d/i. 
Cy item i/e. 
Cy item e/f. 


Milizia,y Francesco: Lives of the Celebrated Architects (Cresy trans— 
Lation)e ‘London, 1826, II, 266-270. 


Quatremere de Quincy: Dictionnaire historique d'architecture... 
Parisy 1832- 338. 


See note 50. 


Thieme—Becker- XXV; 91; Planat, Pos Encyclopedie de l'arvhitectureo 
Parisy ned. Architectural Publication Society: Dictionary of Architect— 
ure» London, 1856-92, art. "Montferrant": "Ricard de Montferrand, 


Te Le Donaldson, "The Church of St. Isaac at St. Petersburg, erected by 
the Chevalier de Montferrand" (Civil Engineer's and Architect’s Journal, 
XII, 1849, 9-12). 


Handyside was born in Edinburgh in 1793. Intending to become an architect, 
he studied with White in London in 1808. In 1810 he accompanied his uncle, 
Charles Baird. to St. Petersburg where Baird owned a large machine works. 
Here Handyside helped to construct the first steamship to be used on the 
Neva river, erected four suspension bridges, produced steam engines, steam— 
ships, machinery for the Imperial Arsenal and Imperial Glassworks. In 1824 
he began work on St. Isaac's. He designed improved pile drivers, apparatus 
to set the 56 foot monolithic columns of the porticoes, and respiratory 
masks to protect gilders from mercury fumes- He superintended structural 
and ornamental castings both in iron and bronze, and trained all the native 
craftsmen employed in the worke His most remarkable commission was, however, 
the setting of the 84foot monolithic Alexander Column. Handyside was 
typfcal of the stream of British engineers and metallurgists who at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century carried English technology to all parts 
of the world. He returned to England in il] health in 1837 and died in 


1850. (Obituary in Minutes of the Proceedings of the Institution of Civil 
ineersy X, 1850—51, 


White, John: On Cementitious Architecture as applicable to the Construction 
of Bridges, with a prefatory notice of the first introduction of iron as 

the constituent material for arches of a large span by Thomas Farnolls Prit-— 
chard in 1773. London, 1832 (extracted from the Philosophical Magazine and 
Annals,» XI, 183), Pps 


XII, 1849, 9-12, ‘The article contains two sections and three elevation draw- 
ingse 
See note 50. 


Letter to author from Mr. Henry B. Allen, Secretary and Director, Septe 2, 
1943 Walter resigned membership in 1845, the same year in which Mont- 
ferrand published his monographe 
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A, 6; By 3-4. 
As 6. 

As 73 By 45. 
De Hey 9950 


In 1933 Thomas W. Marshall, C. Ee, made a thorough inspection of the dome 
and reported that except for a very few minor matters the structure was in 
excellent condition. I am indebted to Mr. David Lynn, Architect of the 
Capitol; for providing me with a copy of this report. Mr-August Eccard 

{see note 19) expressed his opinion to me that Walter's cast-iron dome had 
cost over the years less to maintain than a comparable deme built of masonry. 


Any iron structure requires frequent painting to prevent corrosione The 
annual reports of the Architects of the Capitol constantly reiterate this 
work. Nevertheless, Walter's iron dome has remained completely free of 
those terrifying cracks and major repairs demanded by St- Peter's. 


"Several chimneys open under the apron, end some even connect with columns, 
which become smoke stacks." (Annual Report, 1868, of the Architect of thé 
Capitol Extension, pe 4+). 


Ay 14-16; B, 16. 
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APPENDIX 


SKETCH OF MY EDUCATION AND CONNECTION WITH THE 
EXTENSION OF THE UNITED STATES CAPITOL, WASHINGTON, D. Ce 


I (August Gottlieb Schoenborn) was born in Suhl, Germany, Octe 20, 
1827. After visiting the public schools, learned my trade as, brick 
layer, mason, stonecutter, and plasterer for three years, during the 
winters studied architectural drawing, then in 1843 went to Erfurt ab- 
solved (attended?) the Technical Institute and the School of Art for 
about 4 years, working between times as stonecutter on the Dome 
(cathedral), which was then to be restored. In 1848 I went to Berlin 
to continue studies but as a result of the political disturbances, found 
every place of learning closed. 


After working a few months with the renowned Architect (Kéniglichen 
Baurats) Soller I returned home again and superintended the construction 
of some stone bridges. 


In 1849 I- shipped to America, arriving in New York in November. From 
there I travelled per canal to Wisconsin, which was then a newly settled 
country, affording no employment for me except as mason, plasterer, painter, 
and farmere 


So in 1851 I left for Washington, D. C. arriving in Maye This trip 
was by canal and stage as far as Cumberland,/the rest by railroade 


In Washington I found soon Employment in the Architect's Office of the 
Capitol Extension under Mr. Thomas U. Walter, who had shortly before arrived 
from Philadelphia, bringing with him Clem L. West and Edward Clark as 
draught smen. 


West was the only one of the two who done some drawing in the Office 
for a couple of years, while Clark was transferred to the Patent Office IExt-+ 
ension, which was also under Mre Walter. 


When I commenced work in the Architect's Office of the Capitol in June 
1851 there existed only a Plan and Elevation on a small scale of the proposed 
Extension of which the east front was without pediments and which still 
showed the old wooden Dome. 


As the corner stone was to be laid on the 4th of July '51 there was 
some hurry in staking off the corners of the South wing and make the necess- 
ary excavation. 


The corner stone was laid on the above date with appropriate ceremony 
under the northeast corner of the South wing, the usual glass vehicle with 
coins, papers etc was deposited under it and Daniel Webster was the orator. 
When I showed my drawings and my two medals, which I had brought with me 
from Germany, to Mr. Walter, he was in doubt whether I had made the former, 
but after a few days trial he found/it all right and henceforth I have re- 
mained in his office and made all original drawings. He treated me as his 
sOn, and I remember two occasions on which he made the remark: "August is my 
right hand" ~— and “he is part of me" also "I wish I had a son like hin." 
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Such expressions will illustrate our relations. President Millard Fill- 
more and his Secretary AsHsH. Stewart took great interest in our work and 
visited the office often. The President was particularly anxious to keep 
the old Capitol intact and have it touched by the wings as slightly as 
possible. 


The Old wooden Library of Congress was burnt Dec. 24, 1851. It was 
early in the day, and as I was boarding near by, I hurried to the fire and 
helped to save as many books as possible. Some of the Engines, which were 
worked by hand, stood in the Rotunda, the floor of which was covered with 
water several inches deep. The most of the books were destroyed, and 
nothing left but the bare walls. In April 1852 we commenced the rebuilding 
of the present iron library. 


In 1852 (pencil correction 1853) in Wash. Aqueduct was commenced by 
Capte Montgomery C. Meigse For this work I made quite a number of drawings, 
mostly architectural ones. 


In 1855 Constantino Brumidi arrived from Italy. He subsequently embel- 
lished the Capitol with the follewing paintings: House Committee room on 
Agriculture, /Senase Committee Rooms on Naval~and Military Affairs, Post 
Office, Reception and Sergeant at Arms Rooms, — President's Roomy, and Cor- 
ridors, also the large Canopy and Frieze in Dome. (The latter was continued 
by Phillippo Costaggini, also from Rome). 


In April 1853 Capt. Meigs was put in charge of the Capitol Extension 
and Post Office Ext. 


Fe made some sweeping alterations in the Plan, by which a large part of 
the already finished foundations were made useless. He changed the halis of 
legislation from the ends of the wings to the centre; he also insisted on 
the introducation of Pediments to the east front of wings. 


In March 1855 the old wooden Dome was taken down and drawing for the new 
Iron structure commencede For this work I also made the origtnal drawings, 
as I have always done for work furnished by this office. Although iire Walter 
was a firstrate Architect and a good draughtsman, (he) had had little exper- 
ience in iron construction. As an example I wili show in a sketch on the 
following page, how he proposed to construct the skeleton of the Dome, on the 
left side and my proposition on the right side, which latter was approved 
by Capt.e Meigs and subsequently adopted as the only feasible one and by which 
the interior architecture could be properly developed. 


(Sectional drawing through Dome, see PleII,y Fige 3)e 


In the fall of 1858 the trouble that had been brewing between Walter and 
Meigs as to who was the superior officer in charge, came to a clashe Meigs 
contending that he was not only Engineer in charge, but also the Architect, 
and that Walter was only the chief draughtsman. The work was then under the 
War department, Floyd being Secretary of War and Drinkard his chief clerk. 


So both went to Floyd with their complaints, who at last relieved Meigs 
and in the fall of 1859 replaced him by Capt. W. B.Franklin. 
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Then things went on smoothly until the commencement of the Civil War 
in 1861 when the office was closed for about 9 months. Mr. Walter said: 
Uncle Sam now wants a11 his money to buy horses and sannons with. 


Forthwith I went to Genl. McDowell in Virginia and drawn maps for hin. 
When McDowells Army moved forward to the wilderness I went back to Wash- 
ington and made plans for forts, barracks, hospitals, and such other tem- 
porary buildings for.the Quartermaster Generals Office. Meanwhile Iir. Walter 
notified me to come back again to the Office of the Cap. which was about the 
middle of May 1862. 


On November 2, 1864 the head piece of the bronze Statue of Freedom on 
pee 7 top of the Dome was raised to its place./ Mr. Walter requested me to go 

and represent him, and so I and ny brother William were the only ones who 
stood up there some distance above the head to witness the crowning ceremony 
amidst the firing of 35 guns from the surrounding Forts. 


As the result of a misunderstanding or dispute about the letting of a 

contract for constructing both wings of the Congressional Library, with 
the Secretary of the Interior Mr. Walter resigned as Architect of the Capitol 
in the fall of 1864 and soon left for Philadelphia, his native city. He 
took the leading drawings with him, contending that they belonged to the 
Architect, expressing the hope at the same time, that he would soon be called 
back, which however never occurred. 


The Capitol with its new Dome were now practically finished, but there 
was no marble balustrade between the main columns. Mr. Walter said when he 
left, that there was nothing needed there, and that anything put there would 
only mar the beauty of the Architecture,...it was put there a few years later 
by Mre Clark, and this was about the only thing that was done by Mr. Clark 
to "complete" the Capitol. 


mage 8 In November 1865 Mr. Edward Clark took charge of the Office after having 
gathered a great many signatures from Members of Congress etc and through 
them gained the appointment from the President of the U. Statese... 


Before going any further I will now mention something about the per- 
sonell of the Office, as far as I can recollect. Mr. West had resigned after ee 
@ couple of years service, then we had Wilderich v. Kammerhueber, Phillip “oe 
Schrag, Anton Schoenborn and Henry F. Schoenborn, my brothers, De la Camp, ee 
Emil S. Friedrich, De Neuf, Howard, E. W. Donn (Sr.), Marshall, Arthur v. 
Witzleben, V. Koerber, of which the latter six were only apprentices. Adolf 
Faber and 0. Sonnemann were employed by Capt. Meigs as Iron constructors and 
comput erse 


There were besides in Meigs! Office as Engineers: (Chs. Ge) Talcot(t), 
Rives, Thomas and some others of lesser note. Meigs was considered to be a 
highly educated Engineer and generally as a man of excellent’ taste, but could 
not be called an Architect. 


Of his successor Capt. Franklin, Mr. Walter used to say: "He is a big 
fat lazy man." 


page 9 eeeeWhen he (Clark) took charge of the Capitol, the building was done, 
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and what he did thereafter was merely in the way of repairs, but the Court 
House extension was made during his administration in 1881. The Terrace 
around the Capitol was commenced in 1882 and finished in 1890 after plans 
by Thoe Wisedell of New York, all working drawings and superintendence 
being done by mee In 1893 the old Armory was remodeled and prepared for 
the Fish Commission. 


Other works that I have planed, drawn and executed under Clark are 
the following: 


Reform School buildings, D.C. 
Smithsonian Institution, 
repairs and alterations 
also Iron roof of Chapel 
Peace Monument--foundation. 
erection, surroundings 
Soldiers Home, large plat of 
Quarters——-Hospital---raising 


main building—-Gardner's 
house—Barn--Gates and 
Gatelodges--Enclosures, etCe 

Department of Justice-- 
Annex-—Plumbing repairs 

Engine House and Senate Stables-- 
House Stable 

Maltby--plans--new boiler house— 
new storehouse 


Washington Monument— New National Library-—not adopted 
prop. terrace-—crowning figure Botanical Garden-- 
Government Printing Office-- Main building, and all quarters 
all buildings except on H Str. and greenhouses-——Enclosure 
all fire escapes--two complete Providence Hospital—two wings 
.plans for new sites Columbia Hospital--additions 
Medical Museum on 10th St. Private houses for Senators 
after Lincoln's assassination Morrill and Edmunds. 
Distr. Schoolhouses—High School-—- as well as various other plans 
G Ste--H St.--County and two and drawings 
for Alaska 
On Oste 30, 1887 Mr. Walter died in Philadelphia. I felt like loosing 
my fathere I have nc doubt that he would have been called back to the Office 


of the Capitol, had not...Clark been in such a hurry to step into his place... 


eeeThe truth is that I was his (Walter's) first draughtsman and assistant 
from June 1851 to the time of his resignation in 1864, and that during this 
time Clark was stationed at the Patent Office Extension as Superintendent and 
time keeper, never doing any service at the Capitol. 


During the 13 years, which I spent with Mr. Walter I have learned a 
great deal from him, as he was not only an Architect, but also an excellent 
draughtsman and a good watercoloriste His father was a bricklayer and of 
german descend. 


eeel will relate an incident which occurred during the time that 
Walter and Meigs were at loggerheads. 


Meigs was trying to get entire control of the Office and demanded a 
number of original drawings from Walter, which the latter refused to deliver, 


eee 
. 
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saying that he could not dispense wita them. Wher lir. Walter was absent 
for a few days, Meigs send me an order to deliver up to him all the draw- 
ings in the Office, which demand I promptly but politely refused./ then 
Walter returned he said that I had done perfectly right, but it took ileigs 
a long time to get over it and he growled long afterwards, that I had not 
obeyd his orders. But years later, after he had returned from his Europ- 
ean trip with a book full of Sketches, he invited me to come to his Office, 
which was then in the Corcoran Gallery of Art on Bennsylv. Avenue, and 
work up his Sketches for a Residence, he wanted to build for himself near 
the Thomas circle (know afterwards as Fort Meigs). I spent some 6 weeks 
with him and what I did was to his entire satisfaction. 


The Capitol grounds were designed by Fred. Law Olmsted, Landscape 
Architect, who also labored before Congress to get the appropriations throughe 


He had furnished the original plan and I made a large plat of it about 
6 x7 feet and furnished all plain table sheets and details. 


The marble terrace I have done in the same way. 


I will now write out a list of extra work which I have done under iir. 
Walter, partly during Office time, but a good deal after Office house and at 
night, for which I have not received extra pay, but for which lire Walter has 
claimed extra compensation, but which, /to the discredit of Congress, neither 
he nor his heirs have ever received. 


Mrse Amanda Walter died a few years after her husband in destitution 
and left two unmarried daughters. She as well as the latter have been before 
Congress a number of times but did not succeed of getting any relief. Walters 
claim amounted to $113,360. 


The list is as follows: 


Wings of the Patent Office Building. 

Plans, Elevations and Sections (Chas. J. Uhlmann was 

employed afterwards for working drawings) Walters Claim $10,500 
Congressional Library 

Main Room, all plans, construction of roof and 

details, full size. é; Walters Claim $ 7,410 
Extension of Treasury Building 

General plan and Elevations (carried out by 

other Architects) Walters Claim $10,000 
Extension of Post Office Dept. Building 

All plans, details and working drawings Walters Claim $36,450 
New Iron Dome of Capitol 

All plans of Construction, Details full size and working 

drawings. 0. Sonnemann working for Meigs in opposi- 

tion to me, but none of his designs were adopted. 

Jalters Claim $47,500 

Marine Barracks at Pensacola, Fla. and at Brooklyn, Ne Ye 

All plans and details Walters Claim $ 1,500 


Making the, whole claim for this extra work $113,360 which has never been 
paid; it having been passed by one branch of Congress or the other, but never 
became a law. 
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Besides the above I have done extra work for the Office, partly in my 
own time, as follows: 


Government Tnsane Asylum Government Arsenal for Harp- 
All plans, Details and working drawings ers Ferry 
Washington Aqueduct All plans and details -- 
for Capt. Meigs. Gatelodges, bridges fireproof pee 2 
and architectural drawings Plat book of the City of 
Presidents House Washington drawn from old : 
Plans of all floors, Elevations of data on more than a dozen 
the old structure, alterations, etc. sheets 18x24, according to 
for Capt. Alexander scale. 
page 17: Monument to unknown Soldiers and E Street Baptist Church, 
Maingates in Arlington, Vae Washington % 
All plans and details-—- 
A residence for Senator Sherman in Ohio, perspective view 
and quite a number of private houses Corcorans Mausoleum, Oak Hill 
and other buildings etc in part for \ Cemetery complete 
members of Congress } 
page 18 eee-I will copy here two testimonials, one from Capt. Meigs and the ‘ 


other fror Mr. Walter: 
Washington 8 June 1861 
Profe WeO. Bache, U.S. Coast Survey 


Dear Sir: Mr. August Schoenborn is one of the best if not 
the best architectural draftsman I have ever known, He had 
some practice also in topographical drawing before he came 
to the Capitol Extension, of which he was the principal 
draftsman for many years. 


You will find him, if you have employment for him, attentive, 
industrious and skillful. 


I am Respectfully your obt servant 


Me C. Meigs 
Cole Us. Se Army 


page 19 This is to certify thet Mr. August Schoenborn has been employed 
as a draughtsman on the public works under my direction for more 
than nine years, a considerable portion of which time he was en- 
gaged as draughtsman in chiéf. 


It affords me pleasure to add that Mr. Schoenborn {s the best 
architectural draughtsman that has evér come under my notice; 
that he has a critical knowledge of the science of architec- 
ture,’ a correct and well cultivated taste in design, a thorough 
knowledge of geometry and perspective and a skill in drawing 
and coloring seldom equalled. 


For any one who may require the services of a draughtsman, I 
unhesitatingly recommend him. 


Thomas U. Walter 
Architect U.S. Capitol etc etc. 
Washington, De Coys Sept 28, 1861 


< 
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I have written down this Memorandum without regular order—just as it 
came to my mind, and I herewith swear to the correctness of ite 


Shoulda it ever, after I am gone, come before the eyes of a Historian 
who interests himself in the construction of this great Capitol and its 
: builders Thornton, Hadfield, Hoban, Bulfinch, Hallete, Latrobe, and Walter 
pee 20 and thinks that ny name/ is worth mentioning besides the others, or maybe 
one of my descendants may come across this memorial and may think it proper 
to publish some of it, then my object will be accomplished. 


This Capitol is not completed, from an architectural point of viewe 
In the first place the old middle portion is of poor sandstone, and the wings 
of marble. 


It requires to be all of the same material as far as the exterior is 
concerned, then the new Dome wants to have a greater mass under it for appar- 
ent support, and also to predominate over the wings, also the wings which 


appear to be so much separated from the middle body wants solidifying and 
unitinge 


To accomplish this Mr. Walter has left a plan wnen he retired from the 
work in 1864, 


I also made a plan some 15 years later a little different from Walters 
and somewhat plainer. 


Both of these plans are now in the office. 


August Gottlieb Schoenborn 
Washington, De Coy August 21, 1895 


APPENDIX 3 


e 1 CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE BUILDING OF THE CAPITOL 

: EXTENSION, NEW DOMB, STONE TERRACE, Btc. WITH THE PARTIC 
OBJECT TO SHOW THE SERVICES OF THE DIFFERENT MEN WHO WERE 
EMPLOYED IN THIS WORK ... by an eye-witness (Ausust Schoenborn) 
(January, 1898) 


Mr. Thomas U. Wolter, a distinguished Architect from Philadelphia, who 
had built the Gerard College in Phila.d from July 4, 1833 to Jan. 8, 1848 as 
well as many other prominent buildings there and in Pennsylvaniu, was selected 
in 1850 to build the wings and new Dome of the United States Capitol in Wash- 
ington. He arrived here in the spring of 1851 and brought with him a ground- 


rn and Elevation for this Extension, drawn to a scale of thirty feet to an 


Soon after his arrival I found employment with him as draughtsman —- my 
first work being a ground-plan of cellar of the South Wing to a scale of 10 
Set to l inch. After this we hurredly laid off the South wing on the ground 
§ ~ on the 4th of July 1851 the Cornerstone was laid under the northeast 

-s — of this, the South wing. I have continued as draughtsman in the Arch- 
m= ct's Office of the Capitol to the present day, (January 1898) --47 years—- 


: 
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with the exception of about nine months in 1861, when the civil war broke out, 


page 2 /During most of this time I was chief draughtsmin and made over 6000 original 


(finished) drawings for the Capitol, and besides a goodly number for nublic 
and private buildings in this city and elsewhere (all for the Architect's 
Office). On Dec: 24, 1851, the old (wooden) Library of Congress caught fire 
from a defective flue and was cestroyed with most of its contentse In 1852 
the main (middle) room was restored--provided with iron alkoves, iron ceiling 
and skylight. The wings of the Library, which contained mostly Committee 
rooms, were cleared out in 1855 and provided with iron alkoves etc similar 

to the main room--the contractors for this work were Janes, Beebe 2 Coe of 
New York, afterward Janes, Fowler, Kirkland & Co. who afterward furnished 

the iron work for the New Dome. On April 4, 1853 Montgomery C. Meigs, Cept. 
of Engineers was appointed by Jeff. Davis, Secr. of War as Disbursing Agent 
and Superintendent of the Capitol. Ee was a first class Engineer and a very 
capable man, an art enthusiast and liberal with the public money, but not 
exactly an Architect. To his ability and genius are due the substitution of 
Pediments on the east front for plain Balustrade fronts--the placing of the 
Halls of Congress in the middle of the wings, while in the original plan they 
were on the west endse In heating and ventilating the building his ideas were 
carried out, for which his practical assistant was Robt. Brizgs of S5oston 


page 3 (1853). Meigs designed the roofs of both wings./To Meigs energy and protec- 


tion are due the introduction end execution of a large share of the works 
of art in the Capitol, such as Paintinss, Sculpture etc: 


In 1855 the Old Dome (wood and brick) was taken down, and the present 
iron Dome commenced, 


The construction of the Dome I claim as my design, which was adopted 
against several cther skeems by Walter and Sonnemanne I also studied out all 
the working drawings for this construction and invented and designed all orna- 
ments in--and outside of the Dome including full sized details. The outer 
form of the Dome was designed by Mr. Walter for which study he had before 
him copies of St. Peters, St. Pauls, St. Isaacs, Dome of the Invalides and the 
Pantheon in Paris. 


The placing of the Colurns of the Peristyle on brackets was lieigs' idea. 

O- Sonnemann was employed by ileigs as Iron Constructor, but none of his 
designs were carried out, except the construction of the wooden scaffolding, 
which is due to him. 


Towards October 1858 developed a scrambled for Supremacy between ‘alter 
and Meigs which culminated a year later in the recall of Meigs and replace— 
ment by Capt. Will. B. Franklin, Capt. of Topograph, Engineers» 


Meigs who hat no Architectural training, tryed to have entire controll 
of the work, calling Walter his first draughtsman, which was too much for the 


page 4 latters proud spirit./ About that time I received an order from Meigs to 


deliver to him all drawings in the Office; as Mr. Walter was absent from the 
City, I refused and as a result earned a reprimand from Meigs and an approval 
from Waltere Floyd who was then Secretary of War leaned towards Welters side 
in this struggle, so Meigs had to step back. 


Capte Franklin was an easy man to deal with; he was at his post rogularly, 
but did not take any particular interest in the building, such as Meigs 
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had done, so we got along with him splendidly. Without my solicidation on 
July 3rd, 1860 he raised my pay to $150 per month. 


During the summer of 1863 the wings and dome were practically com— 
pleted, as appears from Walter's last report, dated Nov. 1664. ifr. Walter 
left for his home in Germantown, Pae for which I had drawn him the plans 
& year previous. 


He went away in a rage, taking all leading drawings with him, saying 
thet it was customary that architects never parted with their drawings, hint- 
ing at the same time that he must be recalled within a short time. 


The cause of his anger was, that his contract, made with his friends 
in New York (Janes, Fowler, Kirtland & Co.) for constructing the alkoves 
for the wings of the Library, was annulled by the Secretary of the Interior, 
then in chargee 


Meanwhile Mr. Edward Clark, who was during the war, Architect for the 
Quartermaster Department, being now out of work, succeeded in stepping into 
Walters place, and so barred him oute We had then very few drawings left 
in the Office, but Clark said: "Never mind, we must try to get along with 
theme" We did get along, but poor ‘ir. Walter was forced out of his place. 
He (Walter) now tried to persuade (me) to leave the Capitol and go into 
partnership with him in Philadelphia, I hesitated; finally Clark made all 
sorts of promises to hold me, and I stayed... 


I can truly say, that I made all the original drawings of this work, 
including all plans, sections, details, all architectural ornamentation and 
enrichment, Column—Capitals and even working drawings. The other draughts— 
men, who were employed being mere copyists. / During one of Walters visits 
sometime afterwards, he...secured a place for me in the Architects Office 
of the Treasury under Bell, with double the salary I received at the Capitol, 
but again Clark coaxed me to stay with him...Walter brought him with him in 
1851, having picked him up as he said as an Apprentice in a Carpenter Shop 
in Philad. where his father and brother were Carpenters. 


He had not learned drawing and was placed by Walter at the Patent 
Office Extension, which was also under Walter, as Superintendent, or rather 
as he appeared on the payroll as Assistant Superintendent... 


For making working drawings, he (Clark) engaged after a while Mr. Chas. 
Je Uhlmann and also borrowed me once in a whilee He could not draw and there— 
fore never made a drawing in his life/ eeoe Guring the long years of service 
in public Office (he) had acquired a good deal of the routine as Superintend— 
ént...Clark was Walters Assistant at the Patent Office Ext. (rather his 
Assist. Superintendent) but on no other building except for a time at the 
General Post Office Extension... 


Artists who embellished the Capitol: Constantino Brumidi from Italy 
commenced to paint at the Capitol about 1855; his first work was the Committee 
room on Agriculture in the South wing. After this he painted a number of 
rooms, as in the North wing the Committee rooms on War and on Navy—pn the 
Diste Cole Waiting Room, Presidents room, Sergeant at Arms room, Ceiling of 
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Representatives Hall, also the frieze and Canopy in the Dome (in 64 and 65) 
which was his last work in the Capitole 


Brumidi died in Febr. 4, 1880 and was buried in Glenwood cemeterye 
He was a great fresco (painter) and designer and a rapied worker in his 
younger dayse Some of his work has been criticized of not being up to the 
standard, but see what an amount of work he has done at the Capitol in less 
than 10 yearse wuring which time he has also painted a number of Churches 
and private residences in this country, Mexico and Cuba. He also designed 
the bronze Railings for private stairways and bronze work for gallery doors 
(of the) Senate Chamber. 


His successor for finishing the frieze in the Rotunda was Philippo 
Costaggini who commenced in 1884; but was a difference between his work and 
Brumidis; although he studied in the same school in Italy as Brumidie Up 
to this day the frieze is not finished, lacking two groups; the Senate not 
having agreed as to the subjects that should be painted. 


Brumidi and myself were great friends. 


The german painter Emanuel Leutze painted in 1861-62 in dry fresco 
“Westward the Course of empire takes its waye" We were also good friends. 


The great American Scuipture Thomas Crawford in Rome furnished. the mod— 
els for the following: The Progress of Civilization in the Pediment of the 
North Portico.s The bronze door below this with the marble figurese / The 
bronze door for the South wing (not executed yet--Models are stored in the 
Crypt). And the bronze Status of freedom at the apex of the Dome. ‘The 
plaster models for these were cast in Rome by W. H. Rinehart, an American. 
The clock in the Hall of Reps. was designed by me and cast in bronze by 
Messrse Archer, Warner, Miskey & Coe in Philada. who also cast the four 
Bronze Railings for the private stairways. 


Mr. Thomas, a frenchman modeled and superintended the modeling of most 
of plaster ornaments in the Capitol. Randolph Rogers modeled the Columbus 
bronze door for the old central entrance in 1860, which was cast by Fe Ve 
Miller in Munich: 


Simons in Rome modeled Judge Marshall in 1884. I superintended the 
erection west of the Terrace. 


Provest, Winter & Co. were the Contractors for the marble work of the 
wings; the marble came by schooner from Lee, Masse—The Columns fre Baltimore, 


The Iron work for the Dome and middle room of Library also the roofs 
of wings and other iron work were furnished by Janes, Beebe & Coe (after— 
ward Janes, Fowler, Kirtland & Co.) of ‘lew York City. 


The picture of the Electoral Commission was painted in 1877~78 by 
Cornelia Adele Fassett. I had to help her out in sketching the perspective 
of the Ceiling of the Court room on her canvass. 


Among the painters who helped to decorade the Capitol must be mentioned 
Karstens, Rakemann:and Leslie. 
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Frederick Law Olmsted the landscape gardener from Boston had pre- 
pared plans for the enlargement and improvement of the Capitol Grounds 
and Stone terrace. 


The former work was commenced in March 1874. I prepared the plain 
table sheets for this to exact Scale, from which his Engineers laid the 
work ovt; I also prepared a large plan of same for the Office, which has 
been in use ever sincés 


The Stone 'errace and approaches to same was designed by Thos Wisedell 
of New Yorke But as Clark was nominally the Archit. of the Capitol, he ie oe 
had his say about it. So he found it entirely too rich in Ornamentation, ee 
and wanted to have it as plain as a barne ee 


Wisedells plan was thrown aside and I worked out a pian according to 
above mentioned instructions, furnished all working drawings, gave all 
lines and levels, traveled to the quarries and in fact superintended the 
work from beginning to end. The Terrace was built from 1882 to 1890. 

The marble for North Terrace came from the Baltimore quarry—-for the South 
front from Lee; Mass. and for the West fron from Rutland; Vt, 


The steps on the west are North river blue stonc. 


It is to be regretted that within the last 30 years no pressure has 
11 been brought to bear upon Congress for / making a start towards completing 
the Capitol. The building cannot remain in its present conditione ‘The 
central part is too weak for the extensions and the dome; the east~and west 
fronts want uniting and harmonizing—the old sandstone fronts require hid- 
ing by marble Extentions. Plans to this effect have been prepared by Walter 
and by myself, but Clark, on whom depended the urging before Congress, has 
set quietly in his Office...taking it easy. 


I have also within the last few years drawn plans for fire~proofing 
the wooden roof of the old building, but they sleep quietly in the Office. 


Walter used to call them old tinder boxes, that might catch fire at 
any time and threaten the Domee And further the Rotunda wants decorating 
and finishing badly. No painting has been done there since 1865. ‘The old 
portion does not suit the new, but requires an entire architectural re~ 
modeling; the doors are too small and bare: A pencil sketch for this work 
exists in the Office. It shows large doors with polished white italian 
columns and entablature with leaning figures on top; something of the Style 
of the Main eastern door to the North wing. Then the old (lower). part of 
the Rotunda should be treaded as a base for the (new) Superstructuree Most 
of the American Marbles might be introduced into this base. 


The eight paintings should be raised and the horried baso—relievos 
above abolished. 


be 12 During the first two years of the building of this Capitol Extension 
President Millard Fillmore and his Sece of the Interior Alex. HeHe Stuart 
took great interest in our work, particularly the President cams frequently 
to the office; he insisted that the old building should be as lightly touched 
by the wings as possible: In complbance with his wish the connecting Cor-— 
ridors were designed. There were also plans for the Capitol Extension by 
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Robte Hills and by Chas. F. Anderson. The latters plan showed pediments on 
the East front, which were afterwards adopted and carried out by Meigs. As 
a@ result Anderson brought suit (in) 1864 and recovered from the Government 
some $5000 for adopting part of his design. When his case was tried before 
the Court Anderson attempted to bribe me so as to testify in his favor, but 
in vaine I stuck to Walter and swore only to what I knew positivelye 


I have drawn during Office hours and also during Extra time (evenings 
and nights) plans and designs for Government buildings, as follows: 


Wings of Patent Office Building——Treasury Building Extension, General 
Post Office Building Extension——Bome on Capitol (my idea of Construction)-- 
Congressle Library—-Marine barracks at Pensacola, Florida and Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Insane Asylum D. C. -- Arsenal at Harpers Ferry, Va.e Plats of Washington 
City in 15 large Sheets. 


Besides these I have done a good deal of private work for Walter, even 
at his home on 3. Street, where I was often invited to an oyster-suppers 
But Walter thought much of me; he used to call me “his right hand" said 
"you are part of me" and "I wish I had a son like you." For the night work 
done in the Office I received a small extra pay, but at that time I found 
pleasure and satisfaction in work and in studying new problemse 


My dear Fricnd Waiter died in Philad. Oct. 30, 1887, after he had been 
employed for a few years as draughtsman at the New City Hall theree He 
died almost pennyless; his family (wife and two daughters) being compelled 
to renew Walter's Claim of some $113,000 for extra work at the hands of 
Congresse After a few years Mrse Walters died without having received 
anything from Cengress for settling this just claim, although the demand had 
been gradually veduced to $5000. And yet the poor girls come here at every 
session of Congress with the expectation of relieve... 


I owe much of what I am to my friend Walter, and will ever think with 
pleasure of the time I have been associated with him. 


I never appeared on the payrolls otherwise than draughtsman, but to 
Walter I have been more than thates. 


The Washington Aqueduct was planed and exccuted by Meigs and built from 
Nove 1853 until 1863; I have furnished for this work all drawings for 
buildings and for some of the bridges. 


I have also worked in detail for Meigs, then Quartermaster General, 
his house on N Ste (called Fort Meigs)e Meigs, although quite different from 
Walter and in spite of my having offended him, by not obeying his orders 
once, thought much of me and appreciated my talent and ability, as apnears 
from a testimonial he gave me, addressed to Prof. Bache at the Coast Survey 
in 1861, after the Office at the Capitol was temporarily closed, in which 
he says: "Mr. August Schoenborn is one of the best, if not the best Arch- 
itectural draughtsman I have ever known" etc. 


x 
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I have incorporated (in) my Scrap books a number of Photographs, 
taken from a part of my drawings (mostly Dome drawings) which should form 
a part of this Chapter and be preserved. 


As a Supplement, will add the following: 


Samuel Strong was employed as a Superintendent for masonry by Mre 
Walter in Aug. 1852. 


He diverted some labor and materials from the Capitol to his private 
use and thereby brought on an investigation which resulted in his dis- 
charge, and as it also reflected a little on Mr. Walters administration for 
tolerating such crookedness, Capte iontgomery C. Meigs of the Engineer Corps 
was placed in charge of the Capitol building March 29, 1853. 


(bottom of page cut off; continues discussion of Walter's claim for 
compensation) 


eee- Of Congress to press their just claim, but in vain. During their 

stay they (Walter's daughters) stopped at a cheap boarding housee..furing 
the present session (Febre 1899) the poor girls have not made their appear- 
ance, probably for being unable to raise the traveling expensese.eThe Old 
Capitol as it was in 1851 looked well and in proportion; but the present 
building with its wings and New Dome might be compared with a man of 
ordinary size, having arms ten feet long and a hat five feet highte. There— 
fore the old middle building requires extending east and west as indicated 
below, which extension should be faced with white marble as a matter of 
course to correspond with the wingse..(bottom of page cut off; sketch 
missing)e. 


The Rotunda as to its old and new parts is out of harmony and looks 
unfinished and dirty. 


The wooden roofs of the middle building are a constand danger, and 
should have been made fireproof long ago at the same time abolishing the 
twq flat wooden domes, which mar the beauty of the building. 


eeel will now name some contractors and employes, which have done 
work at the Capitol Extension and Dome. Alexander Provest & WeHeWinter 
have done the marble work by contracte 


John Rice and Chas. Heebner have furnished the marble from Lee,/lass. 

Me Ge Emery was contractor for the Granite work. 

Janes, Beeby & Co. furnished the iron work for the Domes 

Poole & Hunt of Balt. furnished the iron columns for the Domee 
Hayward & Bartlet furnished iron door—and window trimmings. 

Je Fe Connolly of Balt. furnished 100 monolithic columns for the 
Porticoes at $1550 a piece. 

Narson and Dodge of New York got the contract for heating and vent— 
ilating the wings. They employed Rob. Briggs Jr. a very able man for the 
execution of this work (1858). 


: 
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In 1896 Prof. Woodbridge of Boston overhauled this work in the ilorth 
wing, which was executed by Julius E. Rettig: 

Cornelius and Baker of Phile have done the Bronze work. 

Ae Be McFarlan was foreman of brickwork. 

After him from Febr. 23, 1856 Zephaniah Jones; both excellent men 
for their work. 

Pringle Slight was foreman of Carpenters, His son, Robert had 
charge of the Dome~scaffolding, when the poor man lost his life by a fall 
from a great height. 

Samle Chambion was foreman of Smithwork. 

Jase A. Tait was Inspector, Measurer and Weigher, he was afterwards 
for 2 long time Justice of the p(eace; torn). 

B. Severson was employed as Engineer, principally for the Wash. 
Aqueduct e 

Le We Denham was Chief Clerk to Capt. M(eigs; torn). 


(MISCELLANEOUS NOTES ON THE U.S. CAPITOL) 


(Factual correction of statement in Hazelton, Geo. C., Jre: The iiational 
Capitol. NY,1897) 

(Factual correction of statement in Architecture and Building, Decs4, 1897) 

(Historical and statistical summary of the Capitol). 


The Capitol was commenced in 1793 by Hallet, succeeded by G. Hadfield 
and Hoban, who finished the North Wing. Hy.» 3. Latrobe built the South 
wing and prepared the halls for Congress.» 

Capitol burnt by the British in August 24th,1814. 

In 1815 the Capitol was restored under B. H. Latrobe until 1817 
when Ce Bulfinch superseeded him, building the Rotunda and Librarye These 
have been completed with the accompanying terraces, gateways, lodgesy etce 
in the course of ten years. (1827) 

The North wing was commenced in 1793 and finished in 1800, cost 
$480, 262257 

The South wing was commenced in 1803 and finished in 1808, cost 
$308, 808631 

The Centre building was commenced in 1818 and finished in 1827, cost 
$9579647 025 Whole cost $1,746,718.33 


page 21 Old Canitol covered 67,220 sqe ftns ls acres; surrounding park 222; ace 
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APPENDIX ¢ 


TABLE OF DIMENSIONS Ali) PROPORTIONS 
OF CAPITOL DOME AND ITS MODELS 


In spite of the well known tendency for measured drawings to vary, 
the following dimensions, given to nearest foot and taken from standard 
texts, are sufficiently accurate to justify the arguments based on them. 
The dimensions of the Capitol dome refer to the executed designe Ste 
St.Peter's StePaul's Invalides Pantheon Isaac's Cap. 


1 Height, grade--lantern base 361 ft. 278 ft. 234 ft. 247 ft» 279 ft. 222ft 
3» Height, grade--top of ext. wall 167 107 90 88 109 70 
2 Height, top ext. wall-lant. base 194 171 144 159 170 152 
i, Height, peristyle base-lant. base 157 14 124 121 136 122 
32 Height, peristyle & balustrade 4g 56 4g 49 66 4. 
'f, Height, attic (top balustr.—base 
hemisphere curve) 17 24 25 24 24 35 
z, Height, hemisphere 91 64 50 48 h6 46 
ae Diam.,, ext. of drum 159 110 100 81 87 105 
i. Ddam., ext. of peristyle 187 137 117 111 110 125 
je Height, floor—oculus 327 217 180 196 232 149 
-'t Height, floor-int. peristyle base 186 120 108 117 14 73 
| Height, Int. peristyle re) 38 39 Ady 35 
(ae Height, Int. dome 92 58 33 34 42 98 


a. Diam., Int. of drum (at base) 138 112 91 69 74 98 


Proportions 


apo (total H wall H) 2216 2.6 2.6 2-81 2056 3.18 
afi (total E 3 peristyle D) 1.93 2.03 2.0 2023. 2054 «1.78 
ifh (total H : drum D) 2.26 2.52 2.34 3205 304 2.12 
| 2/i (dome H : peristyle D) 1.04 1.24 1.23 1043 1655 1022 
s/h (dome H : drum D) 1.22 1655 144 1696 1096 1045 
‘Ji (@ome : peristyle D) 284 1.05 1.06 1.09 123 
i/h (dome Ht ; drum D) 099 1.31 16-24 165 1657 1416 
e/f/g (peristyle H : attic H: 1:35: 1s 0433 1:52: 12236: 1:87: 
hemisphere 4) 1.85 1.1 1.02 99 070 1.13 
(peristyle D : peristyle H) 3-82 2045 2239 167 3.07 
j/n (inte H: inte D) 2.36. 1.94 1.98 2.84 3014 1.52 
j/. (inte H: int. peris. H) 6.68 563 4.62 4.45 49 4.2 
n/l (inte hemisphe Hs 


ints peristyle H) 1.88 1.52 086 072 1.1 
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REGIONAL ASPECTS OF EARLY LOUISIANA ARCHITSCTURE 
Paper presented before the Society of Architectural 
Historians, Boston, Hasse, January 29, 1948 
Buford Le Pickens 


The contemporary student of American architectural history seeks a dif- 
ferent set of values from those sought by his eclectic predecessors a genera- 
ation agOe Tracing the vagaries of historical styles from abroad is less sig- 
nificant today than the study of evolving basic forms, especially the furms 
which stem directly from the people themselves, their requirements of use, and 
from the consitioning effect of the natural elements of the regione One of 
the problems for the new historian and teacher is to re-examine and, re-interpret 
the solution of practical problems in plan, structure and materials, not in 
terms of arrangements of historical moldings and orders, but rather in terms 
of basic visual elements,.e. ge, Volume, mass, linear quality, shape, color 
textures, etCe 


Seen in this light, there are certain aspects of the first hundred years 
of Louisiana architecture which deserve more attention than they have receivede 
In a typical American way, the principal interest in architecture of the lower 
Mississippi River country has been centered in the more glamorous and romantic 
buildings of a later "Gone With the Wind" period. Here the familiar Classical 
and Greek Revival earmarks provide a specious index to style. The earlier and 
less monumental building types which evolved prior to 1800 have not, as yet, 
been given careful study even though they provide rich material for the demon- 
stration of the regional principle. 


The development of architectural form in America may be compared to the 
cultivation of a new variety of plante The seeds from the original European 
species were. sowed at different spots on virgin American soil under conditions 
capable of producing vital new characteristicse But in most cases, even before 
a new strain could be clearly defined, the new plants were crossed and re- 
crossed with inbred descendants of the original species. The resultant hybrids, 
identified by historical style labels, were capable of altering appearances 
enough to hide basic architectural form, but.they added nothing to the struct- 
ure of the. plant as it struggled to express its new life. Only after some 
three hundred yearg are we now beginning to recognize the emerging American 
forme 


When the English first settled along the North Atlantic coast in the 17th 
century, medieval forms were traditionale Because the principal regional dif- 
ference in the new land was severity of climate and need for physical protec- 
tion, the building forms were compact, tightly closed, and of geometrical 
purity and plainnesse The steep triangular gables, small openings, bulging 
overhang and later added lean—to, all express the fear of vast open space 
and the physical and psychological need for people to turn inward toward the 
central hearth, and to exclude the hostile elements of nature or mene Later, 
Renaissance and Baroque importations were grafted to the original medieval 
strain in such 4 manner as to blur womewhat the evolution of the earlier forme 


In contrast to this kind of beginning, the French, on the other hand, did 
not come tc Louisiana until the time of Louis XV, when renaissance and baroque 
ideas in design were dominante The first drawings done in New Orleans! for 
the Ursuline Convent in 1745 (Pl. III, Tige 1) reveal the love of regularity and 


: 
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order, with a strong horizontality resulting from the rhythmical repetition 
of standardized parts. “Moreover, in contrast to the earliest Atlantic ex- 
amples, we can see the dominantly baroque expansiveness — the expressed 
desire for spaciousness - even in the design of small utilitarian buildings 
auch as the guard house drawn in 1734 (Ple III, Fige 2). Architectural 
elements in these early designs which persist in later regional variations 
are: the strongly unifying hipped roof which covers the porch on two sides 
of the enclosed rooms; the narrow dormer; the French type door and window; 
the bricks—between-posts (half timber) wall construction; the interior 
chimney; and a preference for the geometrically simple block. 


PLATE 


All this with the distinguishing "joy of living" came as tradition with 
the peoplee But Louisiana contrasted markedly with the mother countrye The 
sunlight was stronger and longer, giving a semi-tropical summer of nine 
months instead of three. The rainfall and relative humidity was noticeably 
greater. The land was perfectly flat, extremely low, and susceptable to 
seasonal floods. And for Frenchmen used to masonry construction, there was 
no stone whatever, only river silt suitable for making soft brickse Sut, in 
lieu of other material, there was a plentiful supply of strong weather—re- 
sistent cypress wood. 


Before 1800 the French had settled along the rivers and bayous for more 
than a hundred miles to the north and west of New Orleans. The buildings 
they left, from the simplest cabin to the most elaborate plantation house, 
follow a consistent pattern establishing a clear-cut 18th Gentury regional 
solution to living in Louisiana. Throughout this area one finds, today, 
many original versions, and there are 19th Century descendants all along the 
Gulf Coast from East Texas to Florida. 


Perhaps the most notable feature of the traditional Louisiana house is 
that it is always raised above the ground, usually on brick pierse In the 
small one—story structures, the main living floor is elevated about two feet - 
enough for air to circulate freely underneath (Pl. III, Fige 4); in the 
larger houses, the elevation is from seven to eight feet, permitting a full 
basement story (Pl. III, Fige 3).2 The primary reason for raising the floor 
off the ground is to avoid the dampness in the living area, and to provide : 
@ convenient and well lighted basement with masonry floor and wallse (in 
other sections of the country, where soil conditions permit, the basement 
is usually a dark underground cave.) The contemporary student will recognize 
the planning advantage in this clear separation of the service and storage 
element from the living space. In addition, it provided to the living floor 
a better view over the flat landscape and easier circulation of air, through 
the housee In other times and places, notable architects, among other Pall~ 
adio, Wright, the LeCorbusier, have all used the "raised cottage" idea, but 
in Louisiana it is prescribed by naturee 


The second feature of the Louisiana house is the porch or open gallery 
which runs along one or more sides of the building (Pl. IV. Fige 5)e There 
are several qualities which distinguish the Louisiana gallery from porches 
and verandas in most other parts of the country. (a) In proportion to the 
building the gallery is seldon "dinky": its breadth required by utility gives 
scalee Both the gallery roof and floor serve as effective solar controls, 
screening the semi-tropical sun from walls and interior space and reducing 
the glaree (b) In the larger houses the gallery distinguishes itself from 
the porch because it is truly a circulation element, being connected to 
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Louisiana (H.A.B.S.) 


several rooms, and in many cases eliminating the need for interior corridors. 
Usually all the openings to the gallery were doors provided with shutters, 
thus giving a desirable inside-outside relationship of living spaces, and 
yet maintaining privacy with means for good ventilation. Before being 
"modernized", the stairways were always placed within the gallery. (c) The 
gallery is an integral part of the house; both floor and roof are continu- 
ations of the same elements of house; it is not "stuck on", but rather it 

is subtracted from or recessed within the total block. Note also in the 
cross section (Pl. IV, Fig. 6)3 that the main roof truss is carried on the 
slender gallery columne This is as important visually as it is structurally 
and functionally, for it gives a volumetric space quality to what would 
otherwise be a rather uninteresting forms 


The continuity of gallery and main floor on the same horizontal plane, 
together with the uniform vertical bay system of skeleton construction, 
made possible an eighteenth century prototype of contemporary "open planning" 
with all the flexibility of modular designe The living floor could be sub- 
divided at will and parts of the gallery could be enclosed as requireds Some 
of the variations are shown in(Pl. IV; Fige 5). See also plans in (Ple IV, 
Figse 6 and Pl. IV,7a andb). Wote that the builders did not feel it necessary 
for walls always to be placed on center with either the columns or trussese 
Also, the width of the galleries was not always uniform around the housée 


A third feature of the Lower Mississippi regional house is the roof. In- 
tense solar radiation and unusually heavy rainfall both required an efficient- 
ly weatherproofed and insulated protection from the elements overheade The 
large pyramidal hip roofs in the original French buildings were nearly per— 
fect for the purpose and were retained for larger houses. We comment on two 
pointse (a) The huge umbrella~like form which shelters the whole house and 
galleries with no major breaks or intersecting gables. Thus, the effective 
roof plan is always a simple rectangle coinciding with the floor plan belowe 
This made an extremely efficient method of collecting valuable rain water 
in cypress gutters which conducted it to the huge, silo—like cistern at the 
rear of the house. (b) Visually, the roof line establishes a third effective 
horizontal plane parallel to the two floors and defined by the gallery cor~ 
nicee This emphasis of the horizontal plane accentuates the combined linear 
and volumetric quality which is visually akin to similar forms in contemp— 
orary architecture. 


A word might be said about the materials and the way in which they were 
usede Soil conditions, together with the softness of local brick and mortar, 
made it necessary to build largely with wood. But in the two-story houses, 
brick was selected for the piers and walls of the ground floor, where it was 
essential because of the dampness. Even here, the bricks were stuccoed for 
greater protection. The round columns under the gallery were carefully con- 
structed of triangular brick segments, and for masonry they were quite slender. 
The second floor, and everything above, was of wood — generally cypresse The 
details of woodwork, hand rail, mantels, and doorway indicate a fine adjust- 
ment of proportion, strength of material and purpose, especially in the del- 
icately turned columns which support the main roof over the gallerye Trad- 
itional French and possibly Spanish building practices may have influenced 
certain general forms, but the unique character of the carly Louisiana house 
demonstrates the strong regional flavor both in the specific architectural 
forms and in certain combinations of textural materials. 
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We have attempted to explain the practical and material reasons for some 
of the formse It is obvious that people other than French would have built 
differently. Besides the appreciation of pleasant living, they brought to 
Louisiana an esthetic sensibility and a craftsmanship which must be consider- 
ed along with their building traditions. What we have said of regional in- 
fluence assumes. of course, the influence of natural forces merging with these 
other elementse In summing up the visual effect of the architecture we can 
only define the resultant general character. We find a strong unity in each 
structure, especially when compared with architecture in the east and north; 
a subordination of parts to the whole, with no projecting elements except 
the tiny dormers which serve principally as vents; the huge pyramidal roof 
which hovers over the total block of the house; the horizontal proportions 
which relate to the flat ground and contrast effectively with the irregular 
verticals in the trees; the dominant effect of volume, io e:, open form as 
against the mass or closed forme. Contributing also to the overall unity is 
the delicacy and lightness of the details and supporting members, We find 
this quality in Louisiana houses continuing on through the Greek Revival 
and Victorian periods, as witnessed by the iron balconies in New Orleans, 
with their lacework pattern and slender supports. To illustrate that both 
the volumetric concept of the house and the lightness of supporting members 
were understood and gppreciated in other times, we show a contemporary 
water color drawing ~*~ from the eighteen thirties (Pl. IV, Mg 8). 


Tulane University 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


FOOTNOTES 


1 Both Figse 1 and 2 (Pl. III) are reproduced from material brought to light 
by Samuel Wilson, architect and historian of New Orleans, working in Paris 
archives during the summer of 1938. He discovered over a hundred drawings of 
buildings made in Louisiana by the official French architects during the French 
Colonial period. Some of this material has already been published in a com- 
prehensive article on the various convent buildings for the order of Ursuline 
Nuns in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly of July 1946. 


2 the author is indebted to Mr. Richard Koch, of New Orleans, for the photo- 
graphs of Louisiana houses used in Figs, 3 and 4. 


3 The He Ae Be S. collection has good representative examples of all types 
referred to in this article, both in photographs and measured drawinge ‘The 
drawings: Figs» 6 and 7, were made from Ho A. B. Se material. 


4 Reproduced through the courtesy of Mre Samuel Wilson. 
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OULTLINS FOR A HISTORY OF CITY PLANNING 


From prehistory to the fall of the Roman Empire 
II - West Asiatic and Egyptian 


Giorgio Cavaglieri, A.I.A. 
WEST ASIATIC 


The archaelogical discoveries of the last century have unveiled 
many characteristics of the architecture of Western Asia. 


Peoples of different races developed powerful empires in Western 
Asia from about 2000 B.C. to 323 B.C. and the remains of huge buildings 
attest the civilization attained, Bible descriptions and writings of 
Greek historians give an idea of the manifold manifestations of West 
Asiatic civilization, but the development of its city planning is still 
mostly a matter of speculation. 


The buildings discovered by archaeological expeditions are mostly 
royal palaces, and while they may enlighten us on architectural con- 
struction and building materiais, there are few elements from which 
the layout of the cities and the facilities offered the common man nay 
be envisioned. 


Historically; the Hittites, the Babylonians, the Assyrians and 
the Persians established their strongly autocratic kingdoms in today's 
Anatolia and Syria to the Persian Gulf, succeeding each other in leader~ 
ship throughout seventeen centuries (Plo V)e For nearly five of these 
centuries (19th to 14th B.C.) however, the country was overrun by the 
Egyptians. They left no visible marks of their domination and nothing 
a worth mentioning seems to have been done by the natives during this 
periode 


Looking generally at the two periods preceding and following the 
Egyptian domination, the social and political organization does not seem 
to have undergone considerable changee But the city layouts, which we 
may retrace as characteristic of the two periods, show the change from 
the monocentric to the gridiron plan. Rathér than a direct Egyptian in- 
fluence, this could be the result of the resettling of the Assyrians as 
the dominating element in the country of their ancestors, 


A bas-relief has been discovered at Nimrod (Pl. VI) repre- 
senting a city prior to the Egyptian conquest or during ite This is, 
by the way, probably the oldest known sample of planography. 


The town; an Hittite or Assyrian one, js roughly of circular form 
and surrounded by a masonry wall with towers. The principal gate, pro- 
bably the only one, leads to the king's residencee This royal residence, 
located approximately in the center of the circle, js shown as a much 
more conspicious building than the others; probably the only one built 
with masonry wallse The common people's houses are distributed around 
ite The cutious sectional reproduction shows them as huts with roof 
and walls supported by wooden poles, Already some kind of industrial 
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work appears to have been done inside the buildings besides the main 
farming occupational activity, done entirely outside of the citye 


Remains of another monocentric city, probably about the 16th 
century Be Ce, are at Zend jiriliy Syria (Pl. VI), A double, per— 
fectly circular,turreted masonry wall with a 720 feet diameter enclos— 
es the citye Three symmetrically spaced gates are opened in the wallse 
An inside irregular wall approximately oval, with only one gate, lined 
up with an outside one, enclosed the Acropolis where the residence 
of the king and the public buildings were located. 


Both these samples present the basic characteristics of the radii - 
one concentric — circles layoute 


While no attention should be paid to the lining up of the huts of 
Nimrod in parallel rows, (this was probably just a means of perspective 
drawing) a straight radial avenue is indicated from the gate to the civic 
center, by the gathering of people shown along this line, The importance 
of the king's retinue may suggest the existence of a meeting space in 
front of his house. 


At Zendjirli the geometrical accuracy of the double walls and their 
gates show them as of later date than the Acropolis enclosure insideée 
Again, the lining up of the gates marks a radial avenue, while the con- 
tinued existence of the inside wall efter a much stronger protection had 
been built around the city, seems to indicate the different, more precious 
character of the buildings enclosed by it, thus, zoning the space covered 
by the citye 


Many buildings may be studied in the period which starts with the de- 
‘cline of the Egyptian power in Western Asia and the resumption of power 
by the Assyrians; as the royal palaces of Sargon (8th century BeCe) and 
Esarhaddon (7th century B.C.), and the great square mounds on which they 
were built. Nothing remains of the gathering of buildings outside the 
royal residence, and it is difficult to draw conclusions from the plan 
of the cities they dominated. However, their location in relation to the 
city walls and the city walls themselves, or what remains of themy may give 
some suggestions cn the matter. 


Khorsabdad'sg plan (Pl. VII) was a square measuring about one 
mile each way with one diagonal north~southe In approximately the center 
of the northwestern wall was a gap in which was situated the mound in 
which Sargon's palace stood. The mound was raised about 30 feet and was 
about 650 feet square, with a lower mound in front about 300 feet wide 
and 1300 feet long. On the lower mound were situated the great portals 
of the palace, and the residence of the guards and the inferior officers. 
The palaces were made up of a number of rectangular rooms surrounding 
rectangular and square courtyards. 


It is hard to guess how the common people's residences compared with 
this tremendous gathering of important buildings. Although the dominant 
location marks the royal palaces as an important point in the life of the 
community, they may scarcely be classified as civic centers. 


The number of axes and views and perspectives, at right angles to each 
other which were used in this architectural composition and the general 
location and shape of the buildings, the mounds, and the whole city, may sug- 
gest that Khorsabad was generally built with a gridiron plan and that 
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at least one main avenue enjoyed the view of the dominating royal palace 
at its ende 


The Assyrian city of Ba by 10n (Pl. VII, VIII) was built and re- 
built from the 15th down to the 5th century B.C. What remains today is 
probably mostly a remanant of Nebuchadnezzar's building of the 6th cent- 
urye 


According to Herodotus the city covered a regular square of about 
five thousand yards each way with the broad river Euphrates flowing 
along a north-south diagonal through its midste The general orientation 
is the same as Khorsabade This may indicate the general acceptance of 
some principles, probably based on religious beliéfs, for the main layoute 


However, in Babylon, the royal palaces were not at one side of the 
city, but in its midst. How much this was due to the attractiveness of 
the sections close to the river, is hard to saye We are told that the 
city was surrounded by a wall 350 feet high and 87 feet thich with one 
hundred gates of brasse 


The layout was @ gridiron with streets running at right angles 
and generally very narrow. The north-south streets were about 20~25 
feet wide, the east-west 10-15 fect widee 


The wall construction of the buildings was peculiar; the outside 
surface of the walls was not smooth along the building line, but of 
saw-tooth pattern. 


At least one street had been given a definite character of importance; 
the Procession Street, probably elevated, paved and some 60-70 feet widee 
It ran north-south nearing the king's palace, the public buildings and 
the temmlese But this approach to the huge temple of Ishtar had not been 
widened out for obtaining a view of it or conveying the people to it. 


Thus the principle of hierarchy of streets although outIined, was 
not entirdly understood. 


The houses were built around an open court with few windows and 
small roomse Terraces over the roofs seemed to have provided the wide 
fame of the hanging gardens and the tales of marvelous beauties. 


The Persians succeeded to the art as well as to the empire of 
the Babylonians. ‘They developed and changed many of the West Asiatic 
architectural elements, among which it may be remembered, was the skill- 
ful use of flights of stepse The royal palaces, at Passargadae 
and Persepol1i sy seem to have slowly shifted from the character 
of residences to that of religious buildings, thus emphasizing their value 
as civic center for the city. The great halls were certainly built for 
huge throngs of people and striking pageants and ceremonies. 


Whatever the character of these religious gatherings the Persians 
seem to have used to the utmost "grand scale" effects. Architectural axes 
and views were probably, considered at least in the approach to the palaces. 


From this one may guess that the Persians made a distinction in 
street importance to a greater extent than The Babylonians. 
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EGYPTIAN 


The history of the Egyptians goes back an unknown number of years 
before the Roman conquest.. Everybody imows that they built the Pyramids, 
the oldest of all architecturai objects "either in existence or of. which 
any record or description whatever is preserved,"! Pyramids were the 
tombs of the kings of a powerful empire which had flourished and fully 
developed in the valley of the Nile, 25 or 30 centuries B.C. and which 
came to an end with the death of Cleopatra (30 B.C.) and the absorption of 
Egypt into the Roman Empire, During this very long period of time a break 
in the continuity of the Egyptian organization is recorded as the occun— 
ation by the Shepherd Kings, who submerged for a few centuries (probably 
from the 20th to the 18th B.C.) the political power of the Pharaohse After 
the original line was restoredythe center of the Egyptian civilization 
which had been in Lower Egypt, at Memohis, shifted to Upper Egypt to 
Thebese 


It is in this second epoch that most of the great temples were built. 
From them and the tombs of the same period comes most of the information 
which attests the extremely high degree of civilization reached in the 
valley of the Nile in the earliest times. 


During the twenty-five centuries, more or less, in which this 
civilization flourished, from the Pyramids to Alexander the Great, no 
outside influence seems to have played any part in its development, and 
the examples left may be looked upon as "a style absolutely independent of 
all previous effort of human art either in Egypt itself or in any contempor— 
ary nation." 2 


A second interruption of the Egyptian political power came with. foreign 
invasions which culminated with the Persian invasion of Cambyses (6th cent— 
ury BeCe)e Again however, the influence of the conquerors seems to have 
been nonexistant from a cultural point of view. When, after Alexander the 
Great (323 BeC.), the Ptolemies reestablished the Egyptian grandeur, Egypt- 
ian art and architecture continued along much the same line as beforee Alex- 
andria itself seems t6 have been an isolated seed of Greek influence which 
developed and gave its fruits mostly locally until the Roman occupations 


Chronologically therefore, the architecture and all manifestations 
of Egyptian civilization go farther back without interruption, than the 
history of any other race or part of the occidental world. 


Their cities, being older than the West Asiatic ones, should have come 
first in this outline. But while the gathering of West Asiatic peoples into 
communities was traceable back to forms and manifestations close to pre~ 
history, the oldest forms of Egyptian civilization are at their beginning 
nearly as perfect as in any later elaboration. In the historical progress 
of mankind the Egyptians represent a more developed stage than their con— 
temporaries or later races. 


The excellence of the Egyptians in mathematical study and building 
ability, 2500 or 3000 B.C. whatever the building date of the Pyramids may 
be, is a matter for treatment in a history of science or architecture. It 
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suggest however, that such a people may have considered with a very soph- 
isticated mind such different problems as the planning and building of 
their citiese 


Of the first ten dynasties of Egyntian kings the best known remains 
are their fifty Pyramids or tombs with small contemporary sepulchers and 
monuments of funerary character. Their grouping in comparetively small 
areas without remains of any different character suggests that the space 
they vere built upon was a zone dedicated exclusively to buildings for the 
preservation of the dead. Moreover, all the Pryamids are on the left bank 
of the Wile just beyond the cultivated ground and on the edge of the desert. 
If we consider that the regular yearly flooding of the river Nile was used 
to fertilize the agricultural ground, we may assume that the common people's 
city was entirely on the other side of the river. A better zoning sub— 
division could have hardly been developed between the Necroplis and the city 
itself. 


Egyptian lmowledge and use of the main principles of city planning as vag ‘ 
far back as 2500 B.C. are seen in the plan of the small city of Kahun ots 
(Ple IX)e It was probably built to house tlie people working for the con- 
struction of one of the Pyramids, fairly close to the job. 


All the elements show a neatly designed plane The arrangement is 
nowhere left to chance, but clearly thought of before constructione The 
whole city is inside a protected wall enclosing a rectangle of about 950 
by 1200 feete A zone on the west side is separated from the rest of the 
city by a walle Inside this section a main street running north-south and 
secondary streets at right angles to it, subdivided the space in small plots, 
probably used for the residences oi slave labor. On the otner side of the 
wall a main street approximately 20 feet wide, runs east-west from the main 
city gate to the Acropolis, or civic center. Buildings of larger size than 
the ones on the west section line both sides of this street. These buildings, 
with inside courts and gardens, were the residences of people of better 
meanse 


Another interesting city is Te bt unis (Ple IX) which flourished 
about 1800 Be Ce The town grew at the edge of the oasis of Fayum at the 
meeting place of caravan roads. No evidence appears in this of a vlan well 
organized and designed before construction. There is scarcely any hier~ 
archy of streets and the public buildings are not easy to distinguish in the 
general layoute Very narrow north-south avenues cross few east-west streetse 


If we think however, of the definitely minor importance of the town, 
which was probably just the natural consequence of traffic neeas, and of the 
windy nature of its site, it is amazing to find with what skill the east-west 
bound streets were staggered for defense against the prevailing windse 


The fact of founding a city for the purely economical reason of traffic 
convenience is itself proof of a well developed and organized system of trade 
and commercee 


The great group of temples at Ka rnak (Pl. X), near Thebes, was 
built by the Pharaohs of the so called lew Empire between 1800 and 1000 3.C. 
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This huge religious center was developed north-east of the city, on 
ground which had certainly been reserved for the purpose. 


The Egyptian religion did not consider the temple as a place of worship 
for the people, but as the place for religious ceremonies, close to the house 
of the gods, and to which only special groups were adinitted, The common 
people gathered outside the temples or in enclosed courtyardso 


On special occasions particular throngs must have come to the religious 
zone from avenues of approach of considerable size. Some of them are over 
sixty feet wide and marvelcusly decorated by flanking rows of sphinxese The 
desire of impressing the crowd with the king's power gave reason to the arch- 
itectural greatness of the pylons, the succession of forecourts, édolonnades 
and hallse Sacreé iakes of impressive aesthetic and romantic effect were 
placed at the end of long views. 


If this group of temples was the civic and religious center of the 
capital of a great empire, certainly a more impressive one was seldom built 
in later centurtics. 


The city of Te l1l-E1l-Amarna (Pl. XI); which flourished under 
the Theban dynasties, about 1400~1300 3eC.e, gives a more complete picture 
of Egyptian city planning. 


Built on the right bank of the Wile and almost enclosed between tha 
cultivated ground, which was annually flooded, and the desert, Teli-El- 
Amarna took the shape cf an almost lineal city. A main street, as wide as 
90 feet, ran approximately north-south. This street went through a zone of 
public buildings and connected two main residential sections to its north 
and southo 


Another distinctly detached zone about one mile away from the civic 
centers shows the remnant of residences of small size, reserved to workmen or 
slave laborers. This is probably the earliest sample of a suburban com 
unity e 


The average wealthy citizen of Tell-Ei-—Amarna lived in a good house 
enclosing in its premises a garden, terraces, and a small chapel or 
family temple. 


Generally speaking, some of the civic facilities which Tell~El~Amarna 
offered its citizens were hardly inferior to the ones of most any metropolis 
of todaye 


This fourteen centuries before Jesus Christ } 


New York City 


(To be concluded in the next issue) 
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APPENDIX 


COMPARATIVE CHARACTERS OF WEST ASIATIC AND BGiPTIAN 
CITY PLATNING 


WSST ASIATIC 
2000 Be C. - 323 B.C. 


SGYPTIAN 
2000-3. Ce iad 30 Be Ce 


Social and political 


The Western Asiatic kingdoms 
controlled larger or smaller sect- 
ions of Western Asia under the lead- 
ership of one or the other of the 
Western Asiatic peoples. Hittites, 
Babylonians, Assyrians and Persians 
succeeded each other and formed 
alternatively extensive empires. 
However, their strongly autocratic 
central organization does not seem 
to have had at all times powerful 
influence in all the territory it 
controlled. The various cities 
flourished independently in the prov- 
inces,; maintaining and stressing the 
character of independent fortresses 
notwithstanding their political de— 
pendency from the capital. 


The Egyptian kingdom was alwoys high- 
ly centralized. Whether or not the 
Pharaohs controlled territory outside 
the Nile valley, in Egypt propor the 
urban development had the character 
of a atatewide program. 

Although signs of fortified walls 
are left in the Egyptian cities, their 
main character is not entirely based 
on defense principlese Sometimes it 
is dubious if there were walls protect- 
ing the city or even part of ite The 
walls enclosing religious zones, as 
at Karnak: were more a screen or limit 
mark than a military protection. 


General layout 


the general layout of the oldest 
cities is a round monocentric one, 
forerunner of the radii~and—concen- 
tric-circles-layout. 

The gridiron scheme appears 
after a period of foreign occupation, 
whether due to foreign influence 
(Egyptian) , or derived from needs 
of subdivision of the ground. Orient- 
ation seems to have been an influenc- 
ing factor in the second period, after 
the Egyptian occupation; probably as- 
tronomic considerations of religious 
origin dictated the commonly adopted 
general shape of the city (Khorsabad, 
Babylon). 


The gridiron plan, with more or less 
regularity, was adopted from earliest 
times. 

The understanding of main city plan- 
ning problems was deeply rooted in 
Egyptian civilization and the foreign 
Occupation of a people of inferior 
culture did not affect or change their 
aplication, Only Greek invasion brought 
new elements which, however, were very 
slowly absorbed, Orientation was con- 
sidered in connection with geographical 
elements more than religious principles. 
(Tell-El-Arana, Tebtunise ) 


zoning 


Separation of sections of the city 


Separation of sections of the city 


for special purposes seems to have been according to use and to the occupation 


limited to a distinction between the 


of the inhabitants was an old Beyptian 


palaces of the king and his court, and practice. 


the remainder of the towne 


Workmen's residences, public build- 


Religious buildings outside the roygl ings,,and, above all, the cities of the 
district, as Babylon's temple of Ishtar,dead, are carefully planned as a unit, 
are in the midst of the city. Theremains or &t least grouped in separate zones 


~ 


are, however, too few to advance of the city. 
a definite opinion on the matter. 


Hierarchy of streets 


In the oldest cities, before the Distinction between streets accord— 
Egyptian occupation, the main street ing to their utilization is expressed 
is marked by the general location of by their size in the oldest Ogyptian 
buildings and city gates within the cities; and more and more in the ex- 
monocentric layout. With the adop- amples built in later times. Their 
tion of the gridiron pian, the streets relation to the important buildings 
of outstanding importance for traffic ots carefully emphasized with enrichment 
or religious ceremonies, as Babylon's and decoration of architectural value 


Procession Street, were built with (Sphinx Avenues at Karnak) as well as 
larger sizes. Their relation to the with the aligning of the main building 
buildings they serve is, however, entrance with the axis of the street. 


often confusedy 
Architectural effects 


The architecture developed by the The building principles of Esypt- 
West Asiatic peoples demonstrates a ian architecture were mostly limited to 
high understanding of building mat- a well perfected stone architecture, 
erials and structural principles. The and nothing seems to have been studied 
grouping of buildings belonging to the and developed, outside the main post~ 
same architectural unit created power- and-lintel principls. 


ful aesthetic effects. Courtyards, However, the buildings belonging to 
towers, gates, were designed with a the same large zone were planned in 
feeling for perspective and views». relation to each other and to the street 


But little is left to judge of the layout. The design of a temple did not 
effect of the huge masses of the royal start at its building line, but the 
palaces of the Assyrians and the Per—- approach to it is part of the plane The 
sians on the city layout. Sphinx Avenues outside, the Foly Lakes 

within the religious sections, are parts 
of the same unit, carefully designed 
with main secondary axise A building 
incorporated centuries later into a 
well designed zone, is also planned and 
placed in strict relationship to the 
view and axis of existing buildings. 


Expansion of the cities and regional planning 


lio provision appears to have been While there is no way of closely 
made for the growth of the population. checking how the main Bgyptian cities 
In the oldest monocentric layouts have developed under the impulse of 
the added residences were included in growing population, the careful zoning 
new walls, as in Zendjirli. suggests that the original layouts left 
Babylon also was probably walled ample room for expansion within the 
many times before reaching the walls zoness« 
of which we have remains, dimensions This need had certainly been consider~ 
and layout. ed when the first Pyramid was built in 
The planning of community facil~ the Necropolis of Memphise 
ities did not go outside the estab-— Moreover, the existence of workmen's 
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lished cities. Each of them con- 
trolled an agricultural territory 
outside its walls which was culti- 
vated for its needs and crossed 

only by the main roads of intercity 
traffic, These were designed accord~ 
ing to geographical conditions. 


suburban centers, as at Tell-Hl-Anarna, 
suggests that when, for a varticular 
reason, a large number of peonle was 
brought to the city, provisions were 
made to take care of them as a wnolee 
This may have happened when a consider-r 
able number of prisoners of war in- 
creased the slave labor supply source 
of the city. 

The geography of the Egyptian king- 
dom, which controlled a stretch of land 
all along one line, the Nile, did aot 
call for a road scheme to embrace the 
entire kingdom, Small centers, as 
Tebtunis, appearing at points of special 
traffic interest were probably laid out 
according to very general principles 
in the-needed location. 


FOOTHOTES 


le Je Fergusson, The Illustrated Handbook of Architecture ed. Murray, 


London, 1859, Book 5, Chapt. le pe 215¢ This definition assumes the 
"terramarae" too poorly constructed to be considered an "architect— 


ural object", 


ibid 


x 


ae The Books of Peter Nicholson. 


Donald Macdonald — Millar 


Talbot Hamlin in his book "Greek Revival Architecture in America", says, 
= "When the Greek Revival in America had at last become general, information 
about Greek forms flooded the country through the illustrations of many books 
besides Stuart and Revett - especially the books of Peter Nicholson" - - - 
Haviland in 1837 improved and enlarged Biddle's "The Young Carpenter's Assis- 


- tant", but Hills, the great eclectic, lifted his designs from everywhere, 

d pillaging Lafever's ideas as diligently as he did Nicholson's -— - - The fact 
seems well established that, in building design as a whole the Nicholson 
books had but slight influence - - — The same seems to have been true of the 
much more original designs published in the various books of Sir John Soane." 

al 


If you seek to build a house 
In the Neo-Grecian Style, 
With "Venetian" doors and windows, 
A superbly classic.pile - 
You will find the Why and Wherefore, 
The Lay-out and the How 
In the books once used by workmen 
To bring the Past up to the Now - 
The Books of Peter Nicholson. 


To decorate your facades with columns four or six. 

Whether stood in rows or placed in antae: 
Calculate the pediment; estimate diameters: 

The result will be a temple, not a shanty. 
You can find originals in Stuart and Revett; 

You can read the history in Talbot Hamlin's tome; 
But for Beauty that was Greece 

And stucco'd Grandeur that was Rome — 

The Books of Peter Nicholson. 


The men that followed Strickland, 
Designers like Latrobe, 
They ransacked the books of classics, 
And with paitence like to Job 
Sat down with pen and pencil, 
With tee-square and with chalk 
For designs unique and elegant 
At copying did not balk - 
The Books of Peter Nicholson. 


Biddle helped young carpenters, 
Lafever did the same; 
Chester Hills tried Gothis 
As a means to fame; 
For "Hills, the great eclectic", 
Snatched designs from everywhere, 
But when he wanted mantels 
Or designed an ova] stair - 
The Books of Peter Nicholson. 
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Then Praise to Peter Nicholson, 

The man that others followed: 
His learning helped the country 

And his teachings thousands swallowed. 
He gave designs to Ashur Benjamin, 

He was like to Sir John Soane: 
He only had "slight influence" 

And is renouned for this alone — 

The Books of Peter Nicholson. 


New York City 


REVIEWS 


Annapolis Houses —- 1700-1775. By Deering Davis, with Foreword by Joseph Mullen. 
Architectural Book Publishing Co., 1947. 124p. illus. 


The attention given to early Colonial Williamsburg in the last fiftcen 
years has tended to overshadow this adjacent and important later Colonial 
town, which has a number of houses boasting an almost perfect state of preser-— 
vation. These Annapolis houses are as outstanding examples of the late Col- 
onial, as the restored Yilliamsburg buildings are representative of the best 
of the southern early Colonial style. 


It is high time that Annapolis be brought out of the shadow of Williams— 
burg, but is unfortunate that this volume is not as comprehensive or as well 
illustrated as it might have been, to achieve this end. 


The author indicates that the publication of this work is the result of 
two objectives —- first, to help stem the tide of the expanding Naval Academy 
in the direction of some of the old houses and second, to recruit further 
interest in a restoration movement in the town, which has been Maryland's 
capital since 1695. 


Both of these objectives are laudable, and it is hoped that this volume 
will in some measure help to achieve them. The text is not extensive but is 
justified if only for the five pages devoted to that important but not well 
enough known late Colonial designer, William Buckland. Documentation on him 
is scarce, but we know enough about him and some of his works, such as the 
Hammond—Harwood house, to justify labelling him one of the most sophisticated 
designers of the late Colonial period. Indeed, his five part house in 
Annapolis might well be called the ultimate development of the Georgian style 
in the colonies. We should eventually hope to know more about Buckland, and 
his work, but the attribution of examples to him on circumstantial or stylistic 
evidence, as sometimes indicated in this volume, should await the appearance 
of further documentation. 


The illustrations are, unfortunately, from only a few sources, and some 
of them poor in quality. Those copied from the pages of the Monograph Series 
were considered quite adequate upon their appearance in that admirable scries 
in 1929, but now, almost a quarter of a century later, one would have hoped 
that later and better photographs would have been found for reproduction here. 


The book is a definite contribution to the literature on Annapolis and its 
houses, but its important buildings deserve eventually, a more adequate treatment. 


Frank Roos 
University of Illinois 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


RSGARDING THE TERRAMANS SETTLEMENTS 


Exception to Giorgio Cavaglieri's use of the terramare, and particularly 
Castellazzo, as evidence for the grid—pattern town came from two members. 
A letter from Elbert Feets expresses his deep interest in Dr. Cavaglieri's 
"Outlines", and on the terramare questions calls attention to two excellent 
articles by Dan Stanislawski dealing with the grid-pattern plan. These are: 
The Origin and Svread of the Grid-Pattern Town in The Geographical Review v. 
36 pp» 105-120 Jan. 1946; Early Spanish Town Planning in the New World in 
the same publication v; 37 pp. 94-105 Jan. 1947. George Hanfmann's letter 
follows, 


"NOT WITHOUT EQUAL" 
To the Editor of JSAH: 


I have read with great interest the first instalment of Giorgio Cavagl-— 
ieri's Outline for a History of City Planning. This article abounis in 
suggestive observations on a topic often neglected in histories of ancient 
architecture. I am much perturbed, however, by the appearance on ppe 33 fs 
pl. VII, of the plan of the terramara of Castellazzo and by the claim 
(advanced on the basis of this plan) that "the terramare influence in the 
history of city planning for centuries to come is without equal". This 
statement perpetuates an inveterate error. Recent scholarship has convincingly 
demonstrated that Pigorini's plan of Castellazzo is largely a figment of 
imagination. Saflund (Le Terremare, Lund, 1939) has pointed out that no 
scientific excavation of a terramare settlement ever yielded any settlement 
resembling Pigorini's plan. Pigorini elicited this reconstructed plan from 
an utterly disturbed site, because he held the pre—conceived notion that the 
terramare settlements resembled Roman camps. Actually, the only well-attestod 
feature of the terramare settlements is an irregularly shaped open space in 
the center of the village. As far as I can see, all Bronze Age villages 
of Northern and Central Italy - Lake Dwellings (which, incidentally, are 
something quite different from Terramare), Terramare, and the villages of 
"“Appenine" culture reflect the primitive Prehistoric plan. in which "the huts 
of common people are distributed without any particular order or schemc". 


Until we know more than we do now, it will be well to release the 
Terramare people from the burden of initiating the gridiron plane A settle-— 
ment on the evidence appears in American Journal of Archaeology, XLV, 1941, 
308 ff. 


George M. A. Hanfmann 


Harvard University 


NEWS ITEMS 


LEWIS MUMFORD AWARDED HOWARD MEMORIAL MEDAL 


At a luncheon held in London on June 27, 1946, Lewis Mumford was awarded 
the Howard Memorial Medal by the President of the Town and Country Planning 
Association. This was the fifth presentation of the Medal which was inaugurated 
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by the Association in 1938 in commemoration of the work of Sir Ebenezer 
Howard 


CBERLIW SYMPOSIUM ON MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECTURE 

On October 16, 17, 1948,a Symposium on Mediaeval Architecture was held by 
the Department of Find Arts, at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, at which the 
following papers were presented; 

Paul Underwood, Dumbarton Caks. Justinian's Church of the Holy Apostles: 

econstruction of Architecture by means of Texts. 

Kenneth Conant, Harvard University. The Church Scheme with two Axial 
Towers. 

Sumner McK, Crosby, Yale University. Early Gothic Architecture: New 
problems as a result of tne St. Denis Excavations, 


Carl Hersey, University of Rochester. The Reconstruction of the Third 
Abbey Church of St. Martin at Tours. 

Robert Van Nice, Boston, Massachusetts. A Structural Survey of the 
Church of Hagia Sophia at Constantinople, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORD OF ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND 

The fourth annual report of the National Buildings Record’ in England 
states that The Courtauld Institute of Art has placed its collection of 
approximately 100,000 photographs of English architecture on indefinite 
loan with the National Buildings Record. With those of the Record the collec-~ 
tion totals some 247,000 (Jan. 1946) and is filed at All Souls College; 
Oxford. 

_ (The Architects! Journal 103:1:3 Jan 3, 1946) 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF MEXICO, GUATEMALA, HONDURAS, YUCATAN 

Tavid D. Red, A.I.A. of the University of Houston has notified the 
JOURNAL that he has almost three hundred photographs of churches in Mexico 
end Guatamela and of Maya ruins in Guatamala, Honduras, and Yucatan. These 
were taken in connection with an Edward Langley Scholarship in 1942 and may 
be of special interest to individuals or institutions seeking illustrative 
materials 


ELIZABETH WILDER IN MEXICO 

Elizabeth Wilder is in Mexico for the current year and is completing a 
short popular book on Mexican Sculpture which is to be published by the 
Harvard Press, 


EXCHANGE PROFESSORSHIP IN ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 

News has come that Frederick Nichols (P,Q. Box 18, Honolulu 10, Terr— 
itory of Hawaii) would like to spend 1949-50 on the mainland in order to 
complete his study on the Gothic Revival. The person exchanging with him 
would be responsible for first and second year design, one course in history 
of architecture and a course in shades and shadows. 


SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTURAL HISTORIANS MEETING IW BALTIMORE — JANUARY 28, 1949 

A meeting of the Society of Architectural Historians will be held in 
Baltimore, Maryland, on January 28, in conjunction with the meeting of the 
College Art Association (Jan. 27, 28, 29). The program will deal with the 
architecture of the last third of the nineteenth century and will probably 
include four papers with considerable time allowed for discussion. 
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CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY C¥ ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 


Agnes Addison Gilchrist John G. Repiinger 
Alan K. Laing 
Edwin C. Rae Lecenarda F. Laing 


List of Periodicals Indexed 
May, 1945 — January, 1947 


Am Antiquarian Soc - American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. Pro~- 
ceedings 

Archs J , Architects! Journal London; published 45 The Ave. Cheam, Surrey, 
w) 

Bost Soc — Bosténian Society. Boston, Mass. Proceedings 

Chicago Hist —- Chicago History. Uhicago Ill. (q) 

Country Li: Lond — Gountry Life, London 2--i0 Tavistock Ccovént Gardens, WC 2 (w) 

Huntington Lib Q -- Huntington Library Quarterly. San Marino, Cal. 

Indiana Maz Fist - Indiana Magazine of History. Published by the Indiana 
Historical Seciety. Indianapolis, Ind. (a) 

J Ill Soc -- Journal Illinois State Historical Society. Springfield, 

L!Am de L'Art - L'amour de L'Art (formerly Promethee) Paris (m) 

Maryland Hist Mag - Maryland Historical Magazine. Baltimore. Md. (q) 

Ohio Archaeol & Hist Q - Ohio (State) Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly, Columbus, 0. 

Roy Arch Inst Canada J - Royal Architectural Institute of Canada Journal. 
Toronto (m) 

Va Mag Hist — Virginia Magazine of History and Biography published by the 
Virginia Historical Society. Richmond, Va. (q) 

Wis Mag Hist — Wisconsin Magazine of History, published by the State Hist- 
orical Society (q) 


Note on arrangement 


Inasmuch as most JOURNAL readers are familiar with the Art Index, the 
JOURNAL Bibliography is designed to supplement the Art Indcx and approximate- 
ly the same arrangement and abbreviations are used. Authors and subjects 
are arranged in one alphabetical file and under these, titles are filed by 
the first word (initial articles being iisregarded). Subiivisions of a 
subject are arranged alphabetically or chronologically under the subject, 
country subdivisions following the form subdivisions. For some subjects 
arrangement has been by town or locality 


ATSHEAD, S.D, 
Review of Merseyside Plan, 1%4 Archs J 102:7-10 Jy 5145 
AESTHETICS. See Esthetics 
AGNEW,. Harvey 
Changing concepts in hospital function . . & vital consideration in 
design Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23:75-78 Ap '46 


ATRCORAFT 
Aircraft assembly hall Eric Ross, architect il Archs J 104:431-434 
D12 '4 
ATRPCRT 


London airport Tesigned by H. J. Coates, E. R. Morgan ani F. ‘Smith 
il-Archs J 101:283 Ap 12 '45 
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ALMS-HOUSES 
London alms-houses Jane Ellis il Country L Lond 991346-347 F 22 '46 
ALUMINUM 
Prototype of aluminum temporary house il Archs J 101:452+=454, 461-466 
Je 21 '45 
ALTHOUSE, J. Ge 
School architecture from the:educational administrator's point of view 
Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23:49-51 Mr '46 
ALVESTON HOUSE, Warwickshire 
Alveston House, Warwickshire I, II Christopher Hussey il Country L 
Lond 97:904-907, 948-951 My 25 and Je 1 '45 
AMERICAN CITY, The 
The American City, 1850-1880 il Chicago Hist I:156-160 Winter '46-'47 
AMPHI THEATRE 
Amphitheatre at Red Rocks, Colorado Designed by Burnham Hoyt il archs 
J 102:164, 173-174 S6 '45 
APSLEY Farm House, Hampshire 
Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 100:906-909 N15 '46 
ARCHAEOLOGY 
Archaeology from air photographs Stuart Piggott il Country L Long 
99:1032-1034 Je 7 'H6 
Some ancient monuments of the Outer Hebrides A. A. MacGregor il 
Country L Lona 100:480-482 § 13 '46 


Great Britian 


Offa's Dyke: a. neglected monument il Country L Lond 98:197 Ag 3 '45 
The Somerset giants Harwood Steele il Country L Lond 99:66-68 Ja 11 '46 


United States 


Rock River's indians Paul H Nesbitt Wis Mag Yist 28:416-421 Je '45 
ARCHITECT 
The architect and the post-war world Ralph Walker Roy Arch Inst 
Canada J 23:21-25 F 
ARCHITECTS 
The case of Sir Christopher Wren John Summerson il Country L Lond 
97:1130-1131 Je 29 '45 
White of ~ -omaianad Marcus Whiffen il Country L Lond 98:1002-1005 
William Buckland, architect of Virginia and Maryland Rosamond 2 Beirne 
il Maryland Hist Mag 41:199-215 s '46é 
ARCHITECTS! COPY--BOOKS 
A. =. Richardson il Country L Lond 98:732-733 © 26 th5 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, (England) 
The year's work of the A.A. students il Archs J 102:101-105 Ag 9 '45 
ARCHITECTURAL CENTER 
Project for an architectural centre hy A. Lawrence Kocher and Howard 
Tearstyne il Archs J 102:47-51 Jy 19 '45 
ARCHITECTURAL DECORATION 
The country craft of pargetting il Country L Lond 99:944-945 
My 24 146 
ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS 
Date plaques Douglas Went il Country L Lond 97:945 Jel '45 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 
Architectural draughting, school training and reestablishment institute, 
Toronto TD. G. W. McRae il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22:214-215 0 '45 


ARCHITECTURE 


- $2 


The course in architecture at the University of Manitoba Milton Ss. 
Osborne il. Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22:768-80 Ap '45 

McGill University School of Architecture il Roy Arch Inst Canada 
J 22:72-74 Ap '45 

University of Toronto School of Architecture H. H. Madill il Roy Arch 
Inst Canada J 22:75-77 Ap ‘45 

Upon the teaching of architecture Emile Venne il Roy Arch Inst 

Canada J 22:81-83 Ap '45 


Argentina 
House in jrgentina, No. 1: Designed by Alejo Martinez il Archs J 


102:229-230 27 '45 
Brazil 

Chapel of St. Francis at Pampulha By Cscar Niemeyer il Archs J 
104:157-159 Ag 29 '6 

Lessons from Brazil Discussion of Brazilian engineering codes - 
especially reinforced concrete il Archs J 103:101 Ja 31 

Projected central offices of the Rio Grande do Sul Railway at Rio il 
Archs J 103:100 Ja 31 '46 

Some new architecture in Brazil by Sidney Loweth il Archs J 103: 
105-113 Ja 31 .'4é 


California 

Youse of timber in California Tesigned by Harwell H. Harris il Archs 
J 101:387-392 My 24 '45 

Project a week-end house by Frank Lloyd Wright il Archs J 104;67 
Jy 25 

A week-end house in California designed by R. Me Schindler il Archs 
J 104;65-66 Jy 25 '46 

Canada 


Two houses of timber. Designed by Peter Thornton il Archs J 102: 
191-195 S 13 '45 
Ceylon 
Buddhist monument il Archs J 104;128 Ag 22 '46 
Colorado 
Amphitheatre at Red Rocks. Designed oy Burnham Hoyt il Archs J 102: 
164; 173-174 § 6 '45 
Connecticut 
Country house in Connecticut. Designed by Frank Lloyd Wright il 
Archs J 104;213-214 s$ 19 '46 
Czecho-Slovakia 
Week-end house in Moravia, Czecho-Slovakia. Designed by Jacques Groag 
il Apchs J, 103:219-221 Mr 14 
Denmark 
Flats in Copenhagen. Designed by V. Kaastrup il Archs J 104:101-103 


Ag 146 
Germany 
Pithead baths at Gelsenkirchen Vaeth, architect il Archs J 104; 
452-455 D-19 -'46 


Great Britain 
Aircraft assembly hall. Eric Ross, architect il Arcns J 104:431-434 
D 12 
Aircraft precision brought into housing R. M. Lester il Country 
L Lond 98:204-205 sg 3 '45 
Alveston “ouse, Warwickshire I, II Christopher Hussey il Country 
L Lond 97:904-907; 948-951 My 25 and Je 1 '45 
Architect's own house at Studham. Peter Dunham, architect il Archs 
J 104:265-267 © 10 '46 
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Asthall Manor, Oxfordshire Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 97: 
1124-1127 Je 29 
The British way of life Constance Villiers-Styart il Country L Lond 
98:194-197 Ag 3 *45 
Burford, Cxfordshire I, II, III Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
98:286-291; 332-335; 376-379 Agil7, 24, 31 
The case of Sir Christopher Wren John Summerson il Country L Lond 
7:113C-1131 Je 29 '45 
Castle Drogo, Tevonshire I, II A. S. Ge Butler il Country L Lond 
98:20C—-203: 244-247 Age 3, 10 '45 
Cowdor Castle; Nairn, I, II Cliver Hill il Country L Lond 97: 816-619; 
860-863 My 11, 18 '45 
Codicote, Herts. Experimental box-frame house. Designed by Fe. Re Sq 
Hesenberg, and C. S. Mardall il Archs J 104:415-418 
n5! 
Conversion of Eaton Square, Belgrania. Designed by Arcon il Archs 
J 104:245-247 3 '46 
Druids! Temple of Yorkshire Arnold Jowett il Country L Lond 98: 245 
'45 
The future of great country houses 
I Marchioness of Exeter il Country L Lond 98:812-814 N 9 '45 
II The preservation of historical monuments Lord Methuen il 
Country L Lond 98:858-860 N16 '45 
III The country house as a centre H. B. Walston il Country L Lond 
98:904-905 N 23 145 
IV Housemaids mean tourists Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
98:950-952 N-30. '45 
The great house, Burford, Oxfordshire Christopher Hussey il- Country 
L ‘Lond 98:508-511 S 21 ‘45 
The great London plan il Country L Lond 98:374—-375 Az 31 '45 
The Harvard House. Designed by Frederick Gibberd il Archs J 101: 
317-321 Ap 26 '45 
Holiday centers competition - winning designs il Archs J 103: 467- 
473 Je 20 
Housing estate at Rosebery Avenue, Finsbury il Archs J 104:191-195 
12 '46 
How blitzed Coventry will rise again il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22: 
208-210 '45 
The Jemm flatted house by John ©. M. MacGregor il Archs J 103:127-130 
F 7 'h6 
Lease-lend temporary bungalow from the United States il Archs J 
101: 353-355 My 10 
London airport. Designed by H. J. Coates, E. R. Morgan, and F. W, 
Smith il Archs J 101:283 Ap 12 '45 
London ar Jane Ellis il-Country L Loni .99:346-347 F 
22 3 
Lonion — Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 97:1C80-1083 Je 
22 '45 
Market crosses M Wight il Country L Lond 98:238-240 Ag 10 '45 
Medical center for an industrial town Cyril M. Townend, architect 
tl Archs J 102:67-69 Jy 26 ‘45 
Modern farm architecture Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 99: 
26-29 Jat 
Mortham Tower, Yorkshire Christopher Hussey il Country:L Lond 98; 
24-27 Jy 6 45 
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A mountain shrine ™. Wight il Country L Lond 99:24-25 Ja 4& '6 
Newport civic center west wing. Designed by T. Cecil Yowitt il Archs 
J 1€4:334-338 ‘46 
Pair of BISF prototype houses at Northolt by Frederich Gibberd il 
Archs J 102:200,205-213 § 20 '45 
Plan for =xeter. Review of plan of Thomas Sharp by Margaret Tomlinson 
il Archs J 103:195-198, 212 Mr 7, 14 'H6 
Plan for reconstruction and replanning of London il Archs J 104: 
38-40, 42-54 Jy 18 'h6 
The prebuilt dry construction duplex house. Designed by I. Shamah 
il Archs J 101:335-339 My 3 '45 
Project for 2n architectural centre by A Lawrence Kocher and Howard 
Dearstyne il archs J 102:47-51 Jy 19 '45 
The Prospect before us. 
I The creation and decline of the English scene Christopher Hussey 
il Country L Lond 97:854-857 My 18 '45 
II The ie gd framework il Country L Lond 97:898-900 My 
25 
III The problem of the cooling tower Sir Charles Reilly il Country 
L lond 97:942-944 Je 1 '45 
IV The new landscape G. A. Jellicoe il Country L Lond 97: 
986-986 Je 8 'hs5 
Vv Recreation and landscane L. Grodon Hales il Country L Lond 
97:1076-1077 Je 22 'h5 
VI Building problems in damaged towns Stanley C. Ramsey il 
Country L Lond 97:1120-1121 Je 29 '45 
VII Country and country towns Clough Willioms-Ellis il Country 
L Lond 98:21-23 Jy 6 '45 
The Regency festival at Brighton il Archs J 104:132 Ag 22 '46 
The Rex Whistler room at Plas Newydd Christopher Hussey il Country 
L Lond 99:342-344 F 22 'h6 
The RI3A "Building Now" exhibition il Archs J 103:345-347 My 2 16 
A rural reconditioning campaign I, II W. E. Barber il Country L Lond 
98372-73, 118-120 Jy 13, 20 '45 
St. Annes, Soho by Jacques Groag il Archs J 101:441-4444 Je. 14 145 
School in standard bay units. Designed by C. G. Stillman il Archs J 
101:421-427 Je 7'45 
_— toll bridge (Letter by 4 B. Wool) Country L Lond 99: 35 
Ja 4 'h6 
Send Grove, Surrey II Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 97:722- 
Science and research in building. Symposium il Archs J 104;383-404 
N28 '46 
Swinbrook, Oxfordshire Christopher Hussey 98:156-159 Jy 27 '45 
The Tomo temporary bungalo. Designed by F. R. S. Yorke, E. Rosenberg, 
And C. Sjostrom Mardall il Archs J 101:303 Ap 19 '45 
Trafalgar House, Wiltshire I, II Christopher Hussey il Country L 
Lond 98:668-71,112-115 Jy 13, 20 '45 
The weatherbvoard architecture of Essex I. S. Smith and D. He Matthews 
il Country L Lond 98:380-381 Ag 31 '45 
Weaver's House, Stratford St. Mary, Suffolk Christopher Hussey il 
Country L Lond 98:552-555 $ 28 '45 
Westminster Abbey J. G. Noppen il Country L Lond 98:1820 Jy 6 '45 
Witley Court, Worcestershire I, II Christopher Hussey il Country 
L Lond 97:992+995; 1036-1039 Je 8, 15 '45 
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greece 
Greek air school to be completed il Archs J 104:96 Ag & '46 
Illinois 
Beginnings of architecture in Illinois Rexford Newcomb il J [11 
S Hist Soc 39:303-322 Ss '46 
Oliver Parks restores the Jarrot Mansion at Cahokia Guy Study il J 
Ill Hist Soc 38:351-353 S 
Research Building; Library and Administration Building, Illinois 
Institute of Technology. Designed by Mies Van der Rohe il Archs 
J 103:7-15 Ja 3 '46 
Recollections of the Nauvoo Temple from the Illinois Journal, Dece 9, 
1853 J I11S Hist Soc 38:481-485 D '45 
Indiana 
German influence in the churches and schools of Dubis County, Indiana 
_ Elfrieda Lang Indiana Mag Hist 42:151-172 Je '46 
An interesting old home of Vevay, Indiana Julie L.Knox Indiana 
Maz Hist 41:288-291 '45 
The Swiss Inn of Vevay, an old landmark Julie lL. Knox Indiana Mag 
Hist 41:287-288 § '45 
Ireland 
Conversion of Dublin's Georgian houses il Archs J 104:470-473 D 26 
Yousing in northern Ireland. J. Roy McKee il Archs J 103:141-145 
F thé 
Italy 
War damage to St. Thomas Cathedral (Ortona) il Archs J 101:272 Ap 
'45 
War damaze to Porta Fiorentina (Viterbo) il Archs J 101:254 Ap 5 '45 
Monte Cassino rises again il-Archs J 104:114 Ag 15 '46 
Malta 
George Cross Island rebuilds il Archs J 104:24 Jy 11 '46 
Maryland 
The Maryland Canal project — an episode in the history of Maryland's 
internal improvements Walter §. Sanderlin Maryland Hist. Mag 
41:51-65 Mr '6 
William Buckland, architect of Virginia and Maryland Rosamond R. Beirne 
il Maryland Hist Mag 41:19-218 s '46 
Massachusetts 
Development scheme of five houses at Belmont. UseS.A. Designed by Carl 
Koch il Archs J 101:277 Ap 12 ‘45 
House at Lincoln, Mass. Designed by Walter Gropius and Marcel Breuer 
il Archs J 104:373-375 WN 21 '46 
Norway 
Broadcasting House, Oslo. Designed by Hils Holter il Archs. J 103: 
236-238 Mr 21 
Cinema in Cslo. Designed by Ove Bang il Archs J 103:255-256. Mr 28 146 
New buildings in Oslo by Alec Es. Tavis il Archs J 102:22}-224 § 27 !45 
Ohio 
Sandy and Beaver Canal W. He Van Fossan il Ohio Archaeol & Hist Q 
55:165-177 Ap '46 


Penang 
Early 19th century architecture in Penang David Ffolkes il Country 
L Lond 99:446—-447 Mr 8 'h6 
Pennsylvania 


Remodellei week~end house in U.S.A. destgned by Henry Wright 11 Archs 
J 103:179-183 F 28 


i 
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Sweden 
Flat scheme = Tanviksklippan, Stockholm by Sven Backstrom 
and Lief Reinius il Archs J 104:121-124. Ag 15 '46 
Frilufstaden Housing Estate at Malmo, Sweden designed by Eric S. Persson 
il Archs J 104;319-329 0 31 '46 
Housing and public buildings at Fagersta designed by C. Johansson 
il Archs J 102:137-141 Ag 23 rhe 
Hs3 flats at Reimersholme, Stockholm il Archs J 103:29-32 Ja 10 'é 
New housing and planning in Sweden by Bertil Hulten il Archs J 104; 
2 and 7-14 Jy 4 146 
Swedish timber houses at Abbots Langley designed by Mow il Archs J 
J 103:87-92 Ja 24 'h6 


Switzerland 
A five day planning course and the solutions to the redevelopment pro— 
bdlem il Archs J 104:171-175 5'46 
Second thoughts in modern architecture il Country L. Lond 100;712- 
713 18 
Three schemes of co-operative housing at Zurich 11 Archs J 104; 223~ 
227 § 26 '46 
University Hospital at Zurich il Archs J 101:258 Ap-5 '45 
Syria 
Town houses in Syria Tim Clarke il Country L. Long 98:462-463. S 14 '45 
Turkey 
Bursa, ancient capital of Turkey,Derek Patmore il Country L. Lond 99: 
848-850 May 10 


United States 

Georgian architecture in America il Archs J 103:267-270 Ap 4 146 

In search of moiern architecture The northeast states James A. 
Murray il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23:219-223 Ss !' 46 

Mount Vernon, Virginia. USA 1 11 Eric Underwood il Country L Lond 
98: 420-423; 4YAL-467 S 7 and 14 '45 

A rare book: western scenery Chicago hist. 1:91-94 Summer '46 

USSR 

How building and planning are organized in the USSR Roy Arch Inst 
Canada J 23: 2242273; 233 § '46 

How building and planning are organized in the USSR il Archs J 
104;:79-86 Ag 'h6. 


Virginia 
Earliest Known church of Elizabeth City Parish, The George C. Mason 
il Va Mag Hist 54: 17-20 Ju 146 
Views of Yorktown and Gloucester Town, 1775 E. G. Swem il Va Mag 
Hist 54: 99-105 Ap '46 
William Buekland, architect of Virginia and Maryland Rosamond R. Beirne 
il Maryland Hist Mag 41: 199-218 § ‘46 
West, Indies 
Housing in the West Indies 11 Archs J 101:371-2 Mey 17 ‘45 
Wisconsin 
The old Indian agency house at Portage Bertha A. Holbrook 
il Wis Mag Hist 29:32-42 s '45 


See also: Houses 
Housing 


Aircraft precision brought into housing. 2. if. Lester il Country L Lond 98; 


204-205 Ag 3 '45 
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The Jemm “gaa house by John E. M. MacGregor il Archs J 103:127-130 

Modern Farm architecture Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 99; 
26-29 Ja 4 

The Prototype of the aluminum temporary house il Archs J 101:452—454, 
461-466 Je 21 '45 

Argentina 

House in Argentina No. 1: Designed by Alejo Martinez il Archs J 

102: 229-230 27 '4s5 
Brazil 

Some new architecture in Brazil by Sidney Loweth il Archs J 103: 

105-113 Ja 31 '45 


California 
House of Timber in California designed by Harwell %. Harris il Archs 
J 101: 387-392 iy 24 '45 
A week-end House in California designed by R. M. Schidler il Archs 
J 104; 65-66 Jy 25 '46 
Canada 
How much housing does greater Toronto need? Roy Arch Inst Canada J 
23: 171-174 Jy '46 
Two houses of timber in Canada designed by Peter Thornton il Archs J 
102:191-195- S$ 13 


Connecticut 
Country house in Connecticut designed by Frank Lloyd Wright il Archs 
J 104;213-214 $19 '46 
Czechoslovakia 
Week-end house in Moravia, Czechoslovakia designed by Jacques Groag 
il Archs J 103:219-221 Mr 14 '46 
France 
Le nove de Villette Ernest de Ganay il L'Am de L'art .26:196-199 
Ag! 


Great Britain 

Alveston House, Warwickshire 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country 
Life Lond 97:904-907; 948-951 May 25 and Jel, '45 

Apsley Farm house, Hampshire Christopher Hussey i1 Country L. Lond 
100:906-909 N15 '46 

Architect's own house at Studham Peter Dunham, architect il Archs J 104: 

265-267 0 10 '46 

Architects! copy-books A. E. Richardson il Country Le Lond 98: 
732-733 9 26 '45 

Asthall Manor, Oxfordshire Christopher Hussey il Country L. Lond 973: 
1124-1127 Je 29 

Boscobel, Staffordshire Christopher Husscy il Country L. Lond 98: 
1048-1051 TF 14 '45 

Brenchley, Kent 1, 11 il Country L. Lond 99: 992-995; 1040-1043 
May 31 and Je 7 '46 

Buildjng a House To-day Michael Haworth-Booth Country Le Lond 99: 
720 Ap 19 '46 

Burford, Oxfordshire 1, 11, 111 Christopher Hussey 11 Country L. Lond 
983 268-291; 332-335; 376-379 Ag 17, 24, 31 145 

Christopher Husscy il Country L. Lond 99:348-351 F 
22 ! 

Castle Drogo, Devonshire 1, 11 A.S.G. Butler il Country L. Lond 98: 
200-203; 244-247 Ag 3 and 10, '45 
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Crawdor Castle, Nairn, 1, 11 Oliver ¥il1l il Country L. Lond 97: 316- 
819; 860-863 May 11 and May 18 '45 
Coate House, Bampton, Oxfordshire Arthur Oswald il Country L. Lond 
99: 1176-1179 Je 28 '46 
Court 7 a Christopher Hussey i] Country L. Lond 100; 716-719 
! 
Dixton Manor, Gloucestershire 1, 11 Arthur Oswald 11 Country L. Lond 
99:762-765; 608-811 Ap 26 and May 3 '46 
The Zlizabethan House, Plymouth H. R. Hicks il Country L. Lond 
99:214-215 146 
Elton Hall, Herefordshire Christopher Hussey il Country L. Lond 98: 
596-599 9 5 145 
Experimental Box-frame house England, Codicote, Herts designed by F.2.S. 
Yorke, E. a and C. S. Mardall il Archs J 104 415-418 
got 
Finchcocks, Goudhurst, Kent 1, 11 Christopher Hussey 11 Country L. Lond 
99; 670-673; 716-719 Ap 12 and 19, 
The future of great country houses 1 Marchioness of Exeter il Country 
Le. Lond 98: 612-814 N9 '45 
The future of great country houses 11--The preservation, of historical 
, monuments Lord Methuen il Country L. Lond 98: 858-840 N16 '45 
The future of great country houses 11l1--The country house as a centre 
H. D. Walston il Country L. Lond 98: 904-905 N 23 '45 
The future of great ‘couitry houses IV-—-housemaids mean tourists 
Christopher Hussey il Country L. Lond 98: 950-952 N 30. '45 
General Hisenhower's Scottish Home Christopher Hussey il Country 
Le Lond 98:956-959 WN 30 '45 
A Georgian Arcady 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country L. Lond 99: 
1084-1087; 1130-1133 Je 14 and 21, '46 
The Great house, Burford, Oxfordshire 11 Country L. Lond 98;508-511 
Christopher Hussey § 21 '45 
The eae house designed by Frederick Gibberd 11 Archs J 101:317-21 
Ap 26 
Henley Hall, Shropshire ly 11 Christopher Hussey il Country L. Lond 
100: 302-305; 348-351 Azg16 and 23, '48 
The House of Lyme Christopher Hussey il Country L. Lond 1003210213 
Ag 2 '46 
Eouses at Chapel Point, Mevagissey, Cornwall 1, 11 Christopher Hussey 
il Country L. Lond 98:684~-687; 728-731 019 and 26 '45 
John Byrom's home safeguarded Arthur Gaunt il Country L. Lond 98: 
1092-1093 D21 '45 
aa Margaret Jourdain il Country L. Lond 100:1254~1257 
Lamella house with trussless wood roof il Archs J 102:175-176 $6 '45 
Lease-Lend temporary bungalow from the United States 11 Archs J 101: 
353-356 My 10 '45 
Linton Part, Kent 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country Le Lond 99: 
578-581; 624-627 Mr 29-and Ap 5 '46 
Ludlow Castle 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country L. Lond 99: 72-75; 
118-121 and 18, '46 
Ludlow, Shropshire 1, 11, 111, IV Christopher Hussey il Country L. Lond 
98; 1094-1097; 1240-1143 D 21 and 28 '45 
99: 256-259; 302-305 
F 8 and 15» 
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Middleton Park, Oxfordshire 1, 11 il Country L. Lond 100: 26-31; 
74-77 Jy 5 and 12, '46 
Mortham Tower, Yorkshire Christopher Hussey il Country L. Lond 96: 
24-27 Jy 6'45 
Nelson Cottage, Cheltenham Christopher Hussey il Country L. Lond 100: 
394-397 Ag 30 
New Towns 1, 11 Montagué Barlow il Country L. Lond 99: 986-988; 
1038-1039 May 31 and June: 7 '46 
The Orlit system of house construction E. Katona Architect Archs J 
102:29-34 Jy 12 '45 
ase eas Middlesex Arthur Oswald il Country L. Lond 99; 440-443 
Mr 8 ! 
Pair of BISF prototype houses at Northolt, by Frederick Gibberd 
il Archs J 102: 200, 205-213 S 20 '45 
Pendarvis, Trelawny, and Polperro Shake Rag's Cornish Youses Robert 
M. Neal il Wis Mag Hist 29:391-401 Je '46 
The prebuilt dry construction duplex house iesigned by I. Shamah 
il Archs J 101: 335-339 My 3 '45 
Rackenford Manor, Devon 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country L. Lond 
99; 164-167; 210-213- Ja 25 and F1 '46 
Radway Grange, Warwickshire 1, 11 Arthur Oswald il Country L. Lond 
100: 440-443; 486-489 § 6 and.13, '46 
Rampyndene, Burwash, Sussex Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 99: 
394-397 Mr 'h6 
Reader's House, Ludlow, Shropshire il Country: L. Lond 100:763-765 0 
25 '46 
The Regency Exhibition at the Royal Pavilion, Brighton Arthur Boys 
il Country L. Lond 100: 250-252 AgQ '46 
The Regent's Part terraces. preservation or redevelopment? il 
Country L. Lond 99:250-252 Feb 6 'H€ 
Rousham, Osfordshire 1, 11 Christopher Hussey Country L. Lond 99: 
900-903; 946-949 May 17 and 24, '46 
Rural housing: the need and the opportunity W. E. Barber il Country L. 
Lond 99:676-677 Ap 12 '46 
A rural reconditioning campaign 1, 11 W. =. Barber il Country L. Lond 
98:72-73; 118-120 Jy 13 and 20 '45 
Send Grove, Surrey--1l Christopher Hussey il Country Life Lond 97: 
722-775 My 4 ths 
A small house in St. James's Christopher Hussey il Country Le Lond 
983772-775 N 2 
Thenford Houde, Northamptonshire 1, 11 Arthur Oswald i1 Country 1. Lond 
1003624627; 670-673 0 4 and ll '46 
The temo temporary bungalo designed by F.R-S. Yorke, EB. Rosenberg and 
Ce. Sjostrom Mardall il Archs J 101: 303 Ap 19 '45 
Tong, Shropshire 1, 11 Christopher Hussey 21 Country L. Lond 100: 
532-5353 576-581 S 20 and 27, '46 
Trafalgar House, Wiltshire 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country L. Lond 
98:68-71; 112-115 Jy 13 and 20 '45 
The Wadfield, Sudeley, Gloucestershire 1, 11 Arthur Oswald il Country 
Le Lond 99: 486-489; 532-535, Mr ,15 and 22 'Hé 
Warmington, Warwickshire 1, 11 Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond 100: 
954-957; 1002-1005 N 22 and 29, 'h6 
Weald Manor, Bampton, Oxfordshire Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond 100; 
256-259 Az 9 'H6 


om 


The Weatherboard Architecture of Essex I. S. Smith and DJ. 3. 
Matthews il Country L. Lond 98:380-381 Ag 31 '45. 
Weaver's House, Stratford St. Mary, Suffolk Christopher Hussey il 
Country L Lond 98: 552-555 S$ 28 '45 
Wentworth Woodhouse, Yorkshire il Country L Lond 99:854—857 May 10 '46 
Weston Park, Staffordshire 1, 11, 111 Christopher Hussey il Country 
L Lond 98: 618-821; 864-867; 910-913 N 9, 16, and 23 '45 
Witley Court, Worcestershire 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country L 
Loni 97: 992-995; 1036-1039 Je 8 and Je 15 '45 
Illinois 
From Log Cabin to Sod House Edward E. Dale il J 111 S Hist Soc. 38: 
383-413 
Oliver Parks Restores the Jarrot Mansion at Cahokia Guy Study il J 
[11 S Hist Soc 38: 351-353 s§ '45 
India 
Himalayan Homesteads James Walton 11 Country L Lond 99: 766-767 
Ap 26 '46 


Indiana 
An interesting old home of Vevay, Indiana Julie L. Knox Indiana 
Mag Hist 41; 268-291 Ss '45 
The Swiss Inn of Vevay, an old landmark Julie L. Knox Indiana 
Mag Hist 41: 287-288 s '45 
Ireland 
Dublin's Georgian houses il Archs J 104;470-473. 
D 26! 
The Georgian Squares of Dublin 1, 11 Eleanor Butler il Country L Lond 
100:756-759; 810-812 0 25 and Nil, '46 
Powerscourt, Co. “icklow 1, 11, 111 Christopher Hussey il Country 
L Lond 100; 1062-1067; 1158-1161; DP 6, 13, and 20, '46 
1206-1209 


Maryland 
"Holly Hill", early plantation home in Anne Arundel County il Maryland 


Hist Maz 41; 327-329 D '46 
Port Tobacco, lost town of Maryland Ethel 2. Hayden il Maryland Hist 
Mag 49: 261-276 D '45 
Massachusetts 
Development scheme of five houses at Belmont, U.S.A. designed by Carl 
Koch il Archs J 101: 277 Ap 12 '45 
House at Lincoln, Mass. designed by Walter Gropius and Marcel Breuer 
il Archs J 194:373-375 WN 21 '46 
New Zngiand 
Georgian architecture in New England Country L Lond 99: 538-539 
Mr 22 th6 


Penang 
Early 19th-Century architecture in Penang David Folkes il Country 


L Lona 99:446—447 Mr 8 
Sweden 
Swedish timber houses at Abbotts Langley designed by Mow il Archs J 
103:87-92 Ja 24 '46 
Syria 
Town houses in Syria Tim Clarke il Country IL Lond 98:462-463 s 14345 
United States 
Exhibition, American small house museum of modern art il Archs J 102; 
155-159 Ag 30 '45 
Georgian Architecture in New England 11 Country L Lond 99: 538-539 
Mr 22 '46 
In search of modern architecture the North-east states James A. iurray 
il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23: 219-223 
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Project for a week-end house by Frank Lioyd Wright il Archs J 104; 
67 Jy 25 
Remodelled week-end nouse in U.S.A. designed by Henry Wright il 
Aarchs J 103: 179-183 F 28 '46 
Virginia 
Mount Vernon, Virginia, U.S.A. 1, 11 Eric. Underwood il Country L Lond 
98:420-423; 464-467 Sept 7 and 14 '!45 
Views of Yorktown and Gloucester Towns 1755 E. G. Swem il Va Mag Hist 
54:99-105 Ap '46 
West Indies 
Housing in the West Indies il Archs J 101:371-2 My 17 '45 
Wisconsin 
The Old Indian Agency House at Portage Bertha A. Holbrook il Wis 
Mag Hist 29: 32-42 


ARCHITSCTURE, Eighteenth century 


Apsley Farm House, Hampshire Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
100:906-909 N15 '46 

Architects! Copy-Books A. E. Richardson il Country L Lond 98: 732- 
733 0 26845 

Bampton, Oxfordshire 1, 11 il Country L Lond 100; 118121; 166-169 
Jy 19 and 26, ‘46 

Beverley, Capital of the East-Riding G. B. Wood il Country L Lond 
98:640-643 012 '45 

Burwash, = Christopher Hussey’ 11 Country L Lond 99: 348-351 
F 22! 

The Case of Sir Christopher Wren John Summerson il Country L Lond 
97:1130-1131 Je 29 '45 

Chaddesley Corbett, Worcestershire Christopher Hussoy i1 Country L 
Lond 100: 858-651 ‘'hé 

Elton Hall, Herefordshire Christopher Hussey i} Country L Lond 98: 
596-599 0 5 '4s5 

Finchocks, Goudhurst. Kent 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
99:670-673; 716-719 Ap 12 and 19, '46 

General Zisenhower's Scottish Home Christopher Hussey il Country 
L Lond 98:956-959 WN 30 '45 

A Georgian Arcady 1, 11 Christopher Hussey ii Country 1 Lond 99; 
1084-1087; 1130-1133 Je 14 and 21, '46 

Georgian Se in New England il Country L Lond 99:538-539 
Mr 22 

The Georgian Squares of Dublin 1, 11 Eleanor Butler il Country L Lond 
100:756—759; 810-812 0 25 and Nl, 846 

Henley Hall, Shropshire 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
190: 302-305; 348-351 Ag 16 and 23, '48 

The House of Lyme Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 100: 210-213 
Ag 2 

— Margaret Jourdain il Country L “Lond. 100:1254—1257 
27 'hé 

Linton Part, Kent 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 99: 
578-581; 624-627 Mr 29 and Ap 5 '46 

Ludlow, Shropshire 1, 11, 111, IV Christopher Hussey il Country L 
Lond 98:1094-1097; 1140-1143. 99: 256-259;3C2-305 T 21 and 28 
ths and 7 8 and 15, '46 

Mount Vernon, Virginia, U.S.A. 1, 11 Eric Underwood il Country 
Lond 98:429-423; 464-467 § 7 and 14 '45 

Osterley Park, Middlesex Arthtr Oswald il Country L Lond 99; «= 
8 

The Prospect Before Us VII---Country and country towns Clough Williams— 
Ellis il Country L Lond 98; 21-23 Jy 6 '45 


Rackenford Manor, Devon 1, 11 Christopher Yusgsey il Country:1 Lond 
99: 164-167; 210-213 Ja 25 and Fl '46 
Radway Grange, Warwickshire 1, 11 Arthur Oswald 11 Country L Lond 
100: 440-443; 486-489 Ss 6 and 13; 46 
Rousham, Oxfordshire 1, 11 Christopher Hussey Country L Lond 99: 
900~903; 9446-949 May 17 and 24 'h6 
St. Paul's Chapel, New York David Ffolkes il Country L Lond 99: 
1182-1183 Je 28 '46 
Send Grove, Surrey--1l Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 974 
722-775 vay 4 145 
A Small House in St. James's Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
98: 772-775 N2 
Thenford House, Northamptonshire 1, 11 Arthur Cswald ii Country 
L Lond 100:624~627; 670-673 0 4 and 11 '46 
Tong, Shropshire 1,°11: Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 100: 
532-535; 578-581 S 20 and 27, '46 © 
Town Houses in Syria Tim Clarke il Country L. Lond 98:462-463 s 14°45 
Trafalgar House, Wiltshire 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country L. Lond 
98: 68-71; 112-115 Jy 13 and 20 '45 
The Wadfield, Sudeley, Gloucestershire 1, 11 Arthur Oswald il Country 
L Lond 99: 486-489; 532-535 ifr 15 and 22 'h6 
Weald Manor, Bampton, Oxfordshire Arthur Oswald i1 Country | Lond 
100:256-259 Ag 9 
The Weatherboard Architecture of Essex I. S. Smith and D. 3. Matthews 
il Country L Lond 98:380-381 Ag 31 '45 , 
Wentworth Woodhouse, Yorkshire i1 Country L Lond 99: 854~857 May 10!'46 
White er Marcus Whiffen il Country L Lond 98: 1002-1005 
D7 '45 
Witley Court, Worcestershire 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
97 :992-995; 1036-1039 Je 8 and Je 15 '45 
ARCHITECTURE, France 
Le Chateau de Vilette Ernest de Ganay il L'am de l'art 26:196-199 Ag '46 
pitiz’ pour le Pace de Saint Cloud Ernest de Ganay il L'am de l'art 
26:79-80 Ap 
ARCHITECTURE, Georgian 
Conversion of houses in Dublin, Ireland 11 Archs J 104; 470-473 P 26'46 
Destruction of custom house and harbour office threatened il Archs J 
102:37-38 Jy 19 '45 
A Georgian Arcady 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 99: 
1084-1087; 1130-1133 Je 14 and 21 '46 
Georgian architecture in America il Archs J 103:267-270 ap 4 '46 
a in New England il Country L Lond 99: 538-539 Mr 
22 
The Georgian Squares of Tublin 1, 11 Eleanor Butler il Country L Lond 
756-759; 810-812 0 25 and N1'H6 
ARCHITECTURE, Gothic 
Bampton, Oxfordshire 1, 11 il Country I Lond 100; 118-121; 166-16 
dy 19 and 26 
Beverley, Capital of the East-Riding G. B. Wood il Country L Lond 98: 
640-6443 0 12°45 
Brenchley, Kent 1, 11 il Country L Lond 99:992~995: 1040-1043 May. 
31 and Je 
Burford, Oxfordshire 1, 11, 111 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
98: 288-2941; 332-335; 376-379 Ag 17, 24 and 21 145 
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Burwash, Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 99: 348-351 
Cawdor Castle, Nairn l, 11 Oliver Hill il Country L Lord 97: 826— 
819; 860-863 May 11 and May 18 '45 
Chaddesley Corbett, Worcestershire Christopher Husscy il Country L 
Lond 100:858-861 
Ludlow Castle 1, 11 Christopher dussey il Country L Lond 99:72-75; 
118-121 Ja 11 and 18, '46 
Ludlow, Shropshire 1, 11, 111, IV Christopher Hussey il Country L 
Lond 98: 1094-1097; 1140-1143. 99: 256-259; 302-305 Ik 21 and 28 
145 and-¥ 8 and 15, 846 
Market Crosses Ms. Wight il Country L Lond 98: 238-240 Ag 10 '45 
Mortham Tower, Yorkshire Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 98: 
24-27 Jy 6 
Some Ancient monuttents of the outer Heb ides A. A. MacGregor il Country 
L Lond 100:480-482 § 13 '46 
Westminster Abbcy J.G.:Noppen il Country L Lond 98:18-20 Jy 6 '45 
ARCHITECTURE, Great Britain. See Architecture domestic, Great Britain. 
ARCHITECTURE, Industrial 
England aircraft assembly hall Eric Ross, Architect il Archs J 104: 
431-434 D12 'h6 
ARCHITECTURE, Landscape 
Powerscourt, Co. Wicklow 1, 11, 111 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
100: 1062-1067; 1158-1161; 1206-1209. D 6, 13 and 20, '46 
ARCHITECTURE, Malaya 
Early 19th-century architecture in Penang David Ffolkes il Country L 
Lond 99: 446-407 Mr 8 '46 
ARCHITECTURE, Medieval 
A Mountain Shrine M. Wight 11 Country L Lond 99: 24-25 Ja 4 16 
ARCHITECTURE, Nineteenth century 
Druids' Temple of Yorkshire Arnold Jowett il Country L Lond 98: 245 
Az 17 745 
Early 19th-century architecture in Penang David Ffolkes il Country 
L Lond 99; 446-447 mr 8 'H6 
Ludlow, Shropshire 1, 11, 111, IV Christopher Hussey il Country 
L Lond 98: 1094-1097; 1140-1143. 99:256-259; 302-305 D 21 and 28 
'hs and 7 8 and 15, '46 
Powerscourt, Co. Wicklow 1, 11, 111 Christopher Hussey il Country L 
‘Lond 100: 1062-1067; 1158-1161: 1206-1209 D 6, 13, and 20; '46 
Linton Part, Kent 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 99: 
578-581; 624-627 Mr 29 and Ap 5 '46 
Nelson Cottage, Cheltenham Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 100: 
394-497 Ag 30 'H6 
The Regency Exhibition at the Royal Pavilion, Brighton Arthur Boys 
il Country L Lond 100: 250-252 Ag 9148 
The Regent's Part Terraces preservation or redevelopment? 141 Country 
L Lond 99: 250-252 Feb 8B '46 
Witley Court, Worcestershire 1, 11 ChristopHer Hussey il Country 
L Lond 97; 992-995; 1036-1039 Je 8 and Je 15 '45 
ARCHITECTURE, Political 
The political art of architecture Joseph Yudnut Roy Arch inst Canada 
J 23: 53-54 Mr '46 
ARCHITECTURE, Primitive 
Druits'! Temple of Yorkshire, Arnold Jowett 111 Country L Lond 98; 
285 4g 17 '45 


ARCHITECTURE, Romanesque 
Ludlow Castle 1, 11 Christopher Fussey il Country L Lond 99: 72-75; 
118-121 Ja 11 and 18 '46 
Romanesque wall-paintings in France A.H. Broirick il Country L Lond 
99: 20-22 Ja 4 'h6 
ARCHITSCTURE, Seventeenth century 
Alveston House, Warwickshire 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
97:904—907; 948-951 May 25 and Jo l, 145 
Asthall Manor, Oxfordshire Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 97: 
1124-1127 Je 29 '45 
Bampton, Oxfordshire 1, 11 il Country L Lond 100; 118-121; 166-169 
Jy 19 and 26, '46 
Boscobel, Staffordshire Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 98: 
1048-1051 14 
— Sussex Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 99; 348-351 F 22 
The Case of Sir Christopher Wren John Summergon il Country L Lond 97: 
1130-1131 Je 29 '45 
Cawdor Castle, Nairn 1, 11 Oliver Hill 11 Country Life Lond 97: 
816-819; 86C-863 May 11 and May 18 '45 
Coate House, Bampton, Oxfordshire Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond 
99: 1176-1179 Je 28 146 
Court of Hill Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 100:716-719 0 18!46 
Date Plaques Douglas Went 41 Country L Lond 97:945 Je 1 '45 
The Great House, Burford, Oxfordshire Christopher Hussey il Country 
L Lond 98:5068-511 21 '45 
Henley Hall, Shropshire 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Comtey L Lond 1003: 
302-305; 348-351 Ag 16 and 23, '48 
The mee ig Lyme Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 100: 210~213 
Ag 2 
Kensington Square Margaret Jourdain il Country L Lond 100; 1254—1257 
D 27 '46 
Rampyndene, Burwash, Sussex Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 99: 
394-397 Mr 1 '46 
Ludlow, Shropshire il Country L Lond 100:763-765 
02514 
Rousham, Oxfordshire 1, 11 Christopher Hussey Country L Lond 99: 
900-903; 946-949 May 17 and 24 '46 
A small house in St. James's Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 98: 
772-775 N 2 145 
Town houses in Syria Tim Clarke 11 Country L Lond 98: 462-463 § 14!45 
Warmington, Warwickshire 1, 11 Arthur Cswald il Country L Lond 10C; 
954-9573 1002-1005 N 22 and 29 'h6 
The Weatherboard Architecture of Essex I.S. Smith and Tl. H. Matthows 
411 Country L Lond 98:, 380-381 Ag 31 '45 
Weston Park, Staffordshire 1, 11, 111 Christopher Hussey i1 Country 
Z Lond 98: 818-821; 864-867; 910-913 N 9, 16, and 23 '45 
Witley Court, Worcestershire 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
97:992-995; 1036-1039 Je 8 and Je 15 '45 
ARCHITECTURE, Sixteonth century 
Brenchley, Kent 1, 11 11 Country L Lond 99: 992-995; 1040-1043 May 31 
and Je 7 '46 
Burford, Oxfordshire 1, 11, 111 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
98: 288-291; 332-335; 376-379 Ag 17, 24, 21 '45 
Dixton Manor, Gloucestershire 1, 11 Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond 
99: 762-765; 808-811 Ap 26 and May 3 '46 
The Elizabethan house, Plymouth H. R. Hicks il Country L Lond 99: 
214-215 F1 '46 
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The Youse of Lyme Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 100:210-213 
Ag 2 '4é 
John Byrom's home safeguarded Arthur Gaunt 411 Country L Lond 98: 
1092-109 3° '45 
Osterley Park, Middlesex Arthur Qswald il Country L Lond 99: 440- 
443 Mr '46 
Radway Grange, Warwickshire 1, 11 Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond 
100:440-443; 486-489 S 6 and 13, '46 
Tong, Shropshire 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lohd 100: 
532-535; 578-581 .S 20 and 27 '4% 
Warmington, Warwickshire 1, 11 Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond 100: 
954-957; 1002-1005 i] 22 and 29 '46 
Weaver's Housé, Stratford St. Mary, Suffolk Christopher: Hussey ii 
Country L Lond 98: 552-555 S 28 !45 
ARCON, designer 
conversion of Eaton Square, Belgravia il Archs J 104: 245-247 0 3 '46 
ART Gallery lighting. 
Committee on Art Gallery Lighting of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, New York il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22: 197-207 0 '45 
ART of street gardening, the. 
John Codrington il Country L Lon 98: 824-825 NQ9 '45 
ASTHALL MANOR 
Oxfordshire Christopher Hussey il Country Life London 97:1124—1127 
Je 29 
AUSTIN, JANE 
appeal for Jane Austin's home il Archs J 104s464 D 26 '46 


B 
BACKSTROM, Sven, and Lief Reinius 
designers Flatscheme at Danviksklippan, Stockholm il Archs J 104: 
121-124 Az 15 '46 
BAMPTON, Oxfordshire 1, 11 
Arthur Oswald ‘i1 Country 1 Lond: 100:118-121; 166-169 Jy 19 and 26'46 
BAMPTON, Oxfordshire England. 
Weald Manor, Bampton, Oxfordshire Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond 100: 
256-259 Ag 9 'h6 
BANG, Ovee Desi gener, 
Sentrum Cinema, Oslo il Archs Je 103: 255-256 Mr 28 'H6 
BARBER, W. E. 
A rural reconditioning campaign 1, 11 il Country L Lond 98:72-73; 
118-120 Jy 13 and 20 '45 
Rural, Housing: the need and the opportunity i1 Country L 99% 
676-677 Ap 12 
BARLOW, Montague. 
New wt 1, 11 il Country L Lond 99: 986+988s 1036-1939 May 31 and June 
71 
BASTIE d'urfé 
la Hubert Guillet il L'Am de l'art 26:216-222 0 '46 
BEIRWE, Rosamond R. 
William Buckland, Architect of Virginia and Maryland il Maryland Hist 
Mag 41: 199-218 s '46 
BELFAST 
A plan for Belfast il Archs J 101: 331-334 M 3 '45 
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BENEVENTO Cathedral, 
bombed damage to il Archs J 101: 434 Je 14 '45 
BERNE, 
Urbanisme a, Georges Pillemong il L'Amour de l'aft 26:92 My '46 
BEVERLEY, 
capital ped the east-riding G. B. Wood il Country L, Lond 98:640-643 
12 '45 
BUDDHIST 
Monument in Ceylon il Archs J. 104: 128 Ag 22 '46 
BIRKENHEAD Park. 
Professor Christopher Tunnard's comments on the proposed modification of 
Paxton's plan il Archs J 102: 186 § 12 '46 
BIRKENHEAD (England) 
A New city plan il Archs J 103: 359-362 My 9 '46 


BLACK, We. D. 
Construction manpower . . how and when? Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22; is 
164-166 Ag '45 ee 


BLAND, Kenneth We. 
architect The wates system of house construction il Archs J 102: 
119-123 Ag 16 '45 
BLUS BELT 
coastal preservation and planning, the (England) Jemes Alfred Steers 
il Archs J 102: 225-228 § 27 '45 
BOOK REVIEWS 
The Adena People, by Wm. S. Webb and Charies E. Snow Ohio. 8 
Archacol & Hist Q 55: 198-199 Ap '46 eS 
The Ancient Ohioans and the:r neighbors by Raymond C. Vietzen 
Ohio Archaeol & Hist Q 55: 417—420°0 '46 
Alexandria Youses, 1750-1830 by Deering Davis Va Mag Hist 54: 352 O'46 
Alexandria Houses, 1750-1830 by Deering Davis, Stephen P. 
Dorsey, and Ralph C. Hall. Maryland Hist Mag 41: 164-165 Je '44 
Art “a Wing by Laurence E. Schmeckebiere Wis Mag Hist 30: 102-103 
! 
Archaeologieal Explorations in Jo Daviess County, Illinois by John W. 
Bennett. Wis “eg Hist 29: 101-103 § '45 
British Architects and Craftsmen by Sacheverell Sitwell. il Country 
L Lond 98:300-301 Agi17 '45 
Colonial churches of Tidewater Virginia by George C. Mason. Va Mag 
Hist 54: 81 Ja 'H6 
Early stockaded settlements in the Governaior, New Mexico by Edward 
T. Hall, Jr. (part 1, volume 11, of Columbia Studies in Archaeology 
Ethnology) Ohio Archaeol & Hist Q 54: 177 Ap '45 
Georgetown houses of the federal periode WashingtonsD. Ce 1780-1830 
by Deering Tavis Stephen P. Dorsey, and Ralph C. Hall. Maryland 
Hist Mag 40; 72-73 Mr '45 
Georgian London, by John Summerson Country L Lond 99: 867 May 10 '46 
The Mansions of Virginia, 1706-1776 by Thomas T. Waterman Maryland Hist 
Mag 41: 246-247 
The Mansions of Virginia, 1706-1776 by Thomas T. Waterman Va Mag Uist 
54s 349-352 
Planning for Montreal by Aime Cousineau et al Roy Arch Inst Canada 
J 22: 108-199 May '45 
Preliminary report on the upper Mississippi phase in Wisconsin by We Ce 
McKern (in Bulletin of the Public Museum of the City of Milwaukee) 
Wis Mag Hist 30: 109 S '46 
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BOSCOBEL, Staffordshire 
Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 98: 1048-1051 7 14 '45 
BOUVERIE, David Pleydell 
Adventures in lumber il Archs J 193:159-163 ¥ 21 '46 
BOYS, Arthur ; 
The regency exhibition at the Royal pavilion Brighton il Country 
L. Lond 100:250-252 ag 9 '48 
BRADLEY 
Prentice Dimensional Coordination il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22: 
153-159 Ag '45 
BRENCHLEY, Kent 
1, 11 Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond 99: 992-995; 1040-1043 May 
31 and Je 7 '46 
BREUER, Marcel 
designer, House at Lincoln, Mass. I1 Archs J 194:373-375 HW 21 '46 
BRIDGES 
An excursion into the early history of the Chicago and Alton railroad 
D. W. Yungmeyer J Ill S$ Hist Soc 38: 7-27°Mr '45 
BRIDGES 
Selby's toll bridge (letter by G. B. Wood) i1 Country L Lond 99: 35° 
Ja 4 
BRITISH way of life, the 
Constance Villiers—-Stuart il Country L Lond 98: 194-197 Ag 8 '45 
BROADCASTING house, “slo 
Designed by Nils Holter il Archs J. 103: 236-238 Mr 21 '46 
BRODRICK, A. H. 
ar ta wall-paintings in France il Country L Lond 99: 20-22 Ja 
Lt 
BRUSA, 
Ancient capital of Turkey Derek Patmore il Country L Lond 99: 848-850 
May 10 '46 
BUCKLAND, William 
architect of Virginia and Maryland Rosamond R. Beirne il Maryland 
Hist Mag 41: 199-218 s '46 
BUILDING 
Science and research in, symposium il Archs J 104: 383-404 N 28 '46 
BUNGALOW 
lease-lend temporary bungalow from the United States il Archs J 101: 
353-356 My lo '45 
BURFORD, Oxfordshire 
1, 11, 111 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 98: 248-291; 332- 
335; 376-379 ig 17, 24, and 31 845 
BURGESS, Cecil 
Interim report (of the Himonton Town Planning Commission) il Roy Arch 
Inst. Canada J 22: 87, 89 Ap 14s 
BURWASH, Sussex 
Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 99:348-351 F 22 '46 
BUTLER, AeS.Ge 
Castle Drogo, Devonshire 1, 11 il Country’ L Lond 98:200-203; 244-247 
Ag 3 and 10 '45 
BUTLER, Eleanor 
The Georgian Squares of Dublin 1, 11 il Country L Lond 100: 756- 
759; 810-812 0 25 and N1 '46 
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CAHOKIA, Illinois 
Oliver Parks restores the Jarrot mansion at Cahokia Guy Study. 


CAHOKT.A (continued ) 
il J.I11 S Hist Soc 38: 351-353 s '45 
CALEDONIA 
rset an cemetery, the Effa M.Danner Indiana Hag Hist 41: 407-468 
D '45 
CANADA 
The course in architecture at the University of Manitoba Milton S. 
Osborne il Roy Arch Inst Can J 22: 78-80 Ap '45 
Interim report (of the Edmonton town planning commission) by Cecil S. 
Burgess il Roy Arch Inst. Canada J 22:87, 89 Ap '45 
McGill University School of Architecture il Roy Arch Inst Canada 
J 22: 42-7h Ap 'h5 
Municipalities and housing kK. Grant Crawford Roy Arch Inst Canada 
J 22: 117-120 Je '45 
Planning for Montreal il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22: 89-107 May '45 
Upon the teaching of Architecture Emile Venne il Roy Arch Inst Can 
J 22: 81-83 Ap '45 
University of Toronto School of Architecture H. EH. Madill il Roy 
Arch Inst Can J 22; 75-77 Ap '45 
CARVER, Humphrey 
How much housing does greater Toronto neei? Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23: 
171-174 Jy '46 
CASTLE Drogo, 
Devonshire 1, 11 4. S. G. Butler il Country L Lond 98: 200-203; 
244-247 Ag 3 and 10 '45 
CAWDOR Castle, 
Nairn 1, 11 Oliver Hill il Country L Lond 97: 816-819; 860-863 May 
11 and May 18 '45 
CHADNESLEY Corbett 
Worcestershire Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 100: 858-861 
N 8 'A6: 
CHAPEL of St. Francis Brazil Pampula 
by Oscar Niemeyer il Archs J 1043 157-159 Ag 29 '46 
CHAPELS 
Ste Paul's chapel, New York David Ffolkes il Country L Lond 99: 1182- 
1183 Je 28 '46 
CHATEAY 
architecture. le chateau de Villette Ernest de Ganay il L'Am de L'art 
26: 196-199 Ag '4H6 
CHELMSFORD 
survey by Anthony Minoprio il Archs J 101 457-460 Je 21 '45 
CHESTER, 
The city of,a plan for redevelopment 41 Archs J 104; 241-2440 3 thé 
CHI Caco, Illinois 
It's own building il Chicago Hist I: 6385 spring {46 Margaret 
Fuller with pictures il Chicago Hist 1:.124-128° fall ' 46 More 
Stereos il Chicago Wist I: 48-49 winter '45 — 'h6 
Prefire guide to Chicago il Chicago Fist 1: 16-18 fall '45 
A rare book: western scenery 11 Chicago Hist 1:91-94 summer '46 
CHURCH arCHITSCTURE 
Changes in the churchyard ZBlizabeth Harvey 11 Country L Lond 100: 
491-492 13 '46 
CHURCHES — See also chapels 
Benevento Cathedral, bombed lamage to il Archs J 101: 434 Je 14 '45 
The Caledonia church ani cemetery Effa M. Danner Indiana Mag Hist 
Wi: 407-408 
The Colonial churches of New Kent and Hanover Counties, Virginia il 
Va Mag Yist 53: 243-264 0 '45 


CHURCHES ( continued ) 


The Colonial churches of Northumberland and Lancaster Counties George 
C. Mason il Va Mag 4ist 54; 137-151; 233-243 Ap '46 Jy '46 

Comhents on the rebuilding of London's city churches Archs J 104; 
327-328 7 '46 

The earliest known church of Elizabeth City Parish George C. Mason 
il Va Mag Hist 54: 17-20 Ja *46 

German influence in the churches and schools of Dubois County, Indiana 
Elfrieda Lang Indiana Maz Hist 42: 151-172 Je '46 

A Mountain Shrine M. Wight il Country L Lond 99: 24-25 Ja 4 'H6 

RecOllections of the Nauvoo Temple from the Ill J Dec 9, 1853 J 111 
S Hist Soc 38: 481-485 D '45 

Ste ss nl Sotto bt Jacques Groag il irchs J 101 : 441-444 Je 
14 

Some new architecture in Brazil by Sidney Loweth il Arch J 103: 
105-113 Ja 31 $46 

Tong, Shropshire, 1 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 100: 532- 
535 S$ 20 '46 

Witley Court, Worcestershire 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country L 
Lond 97: 992-995; 1036-1039 Je 8 and Je 15 '45 

Westminster Abbey J. G. Noppen il Country L Lond 98: 18-20 Jy 6 '45 


CINEMA in Oslo 


CITY 


Sentrum cinema, Oslo, Norway Designed by Ove bang il Archs J 103: 
255-256 Mr 28 '46 

PLANNING. 

The art of street gardening John Godrington il Country L Lond 98: 
824-825 '45 

Heating. Forsey Page Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23: 35; 19 Ja '46 

Municipalities and housing. kK. Grant Crawford Roy Arch Inst Canada 
J 22: 117-120 Je '45 

New Towns 1, 11 Montague Barlow il Country L Lond 99: 986-988; 1038 
1039 May 31 and June 7 '46 

Burma 

A national plan for Burma. The second report il Archs J 103: 339- 

344 My 2 '46 
Canada 

Community planning in Canada C. D. Howe et al. il Roy Arch Inst Canada 
J 23: 267-306 WN '46 

Interim report (of the Edmonton Town Planning Commission) by Cecil S. 
Burgell I1 Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22: 87, 89 Ap '45 

Planning for Montreal i] Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22: 89-107 May '45 

City Plans for St. John, New Brunswick and greater Winnipeg il Archs 
J 104; 117-119 Ag 15 '46 

Stratford, Ontario. Proposals of the planning and development council 
il irchs J 104: 261-263 0:10 '46 

Great Britain 

Birkenhead, a new city plan il Archs J 103: 359-362 My 9 '46 

Birkenhead Park Prof. Christopher Tunnard's comments on the proposed 
modification of Paxton's plan for Birkenhead Park il Archs J 104: 

186 § 12 


‘Burford, Oxfordshire 1, 11, 111 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 


98: 288-291; 332-335; 376-379 Ag 17, 24, and 21 '45 

Chelmsford Survey by Anthony Minoprio il Archs J 101: 457-460 Je 
21 '45 

The city cf Chester; a plan for redevelopment il Archs J 104; 241- 
244 0 3 


Crystal Palace competition il irchs J 104; 63-64 Jy 25 '46 

Sxeter. Review of plan of Thomas Sharp by Margaret Tomlinson il irchs 
J 103! 195-198, Mr 7 "46 212 Mr. 14 'h6 

Glasgow, A plan for. Review of report by J. A. Coia, 7. .7. Crone and 
’. Linn il Archs J 102: 63-66 Jy 26 '45 

Gloucestershire, survey and plan il Archs J 104: 447-451 D 19 '46 

Guilford, an outline plan of. “[repared by + A. Jellicoe il Archs J 
104: 133-137 Ag 22 !h6 

How Blitzed coventry will rise again il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22: 
208-210 0 '45 

Kingston — Upon — Hull: A plan for the city and county il Archs J 
104: 313-318 0 31 '46 

experiment in redevelopment il Archs J 103: 287~291 
Ap 11! 

Liverpool; Redevelopment and reconstruction proposals il archs J 103: 
483-486 Je 27 

London, England il Archs J 104; ped Jy 18 '46 

2-5 

London. The greater London plan il Country L Lond 98: 374—375 Ag 31 '45 

Ludlow, Shropshire 1, 11, 111, IV Christopher Hussey il Country L 
Lond 98: 1094-1097; 1140-1143. 99: 256-259; 302-305 D 21 and 28 'hs 
and 78 and 15 '46 

London. Reconstruction in the city of London. il Archs J. 104: 20 
Jy 11 '46 

Mablethorpe and Sutton—on-Sea il Archs J 103: 429-432 Je.6 '46 

Manchester, Planning proposals il Archs J 102: 169-172 § 6 '45 

Merseyside (Liverpool), Aplan fore Review of Merseyside 1944 by S. De 
Adshead il Arch J 102; 7-10 Jy 5 ‘47 

Middlesbrough, England. il Arche J 102: 75-76, 78-90 Ag 2 '45 

Norwich, The architect's plan for. C, =. James and Rowland Pierce il 
Archs J 102: 115-118 Ag 16 '46 

Plymouth, Discussion of plan for by Sir Charles Reilly il Archs J 
102: 187-189 § 13 '45 

Preston: proposals for planning and redevelopment il Archs J 104: 
369-372 M21 '46 

The prospect before use 1--the creation and decline of the English 
scene Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 97: 854-857 May 18 '45 

The prospect before use ll~-The statutory framework il Country Life 
Lond 97: 989~900 May 25 '45 

The prospect before use iii—-The problem of the cooling tower Sir Charles 
Reilly 11 Country L Lond 97: 942-944 Je 1 '45 

The prospect before use IV--The new Jandscape G..A. Jellicoe il 
Country L Lond 97: 986-988 Je 8 '45 p 

The prospect before,us. V--Recreation and landscape 1. Gordon Hales 
41 Country L Lond 97; 1076-1077 Je 22 '45 

The prospect before us. VI-~-Building problems in damaged towns Stanley 
Ce. Ramsey il Gountry L-Lond 97: 1120-1121 Je 29 '45 

The prospect before use VII -— Country and Country towns Clough Williams- 
Ellis il Country L Lond 98: 21-235 Jy 6 '45 

Yhe gegent's part terraces. Preservation or redevelopment? il Country 
L Lond 99: 250-252 web 8 '46 

captians. some questionable proposals il Archs J 102: 133-135 Ag 23 

Village survey, a study il Archs J 104; 207-212 s19 [45 
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Windsor! development plan for Dedworthclewer il Archs J 104: 331+ 
333 N7 
Worcester: survey and proposals il Archs J 103: 449-452 ve 13 '46 
France 
La Region Parisienne Recent developments in the planning scheme (Paris) 
il Archs J 104: 277-280 017 '46 
Holland 
eo Replanning and rebuilding of. il Archs J 104; 467-469 D 
26 ! 


eg co Holland. Replanning of the city il Archs J 104: 411-414 
D5! 
Ireland 
Belfast, A plan for il Archs J 101: 331-334 My 3 '45 
The Georgian Swares of Tublin 1, 11 Eleanor Butler il Country L Lond 
100: 756-759; 810-812 0 25 and N 1 !46 
Housing in Northern Ireland il Archs J 103: 141-145 F 14 'H6 
Italy 
Proposals for the replanning and reconstruction of Milan il Archs 
104; 97-100 Ag 8 
Poland 
A plan for Warsaw il Archs J 103: 251-254: Mr 28 '46 
Sweden 
New housing and planning in Sweden il Arch J 104:2, 7-14 Jy 4 '46 
Switzerland 
Wohlen, A five day planning course and the solutions to the redevelop-— 
ment problem il Archs J 104; 171-175 $5 'H6 
A plan for Leningrad 11 Archs J 101: 255 Ap 5 '45 
Plen for Warsaw, A. [1 Aréhs J 103: 251-254 Mr 28 '46 
Town planning in Russia il Aftchs J 104: 25-28 Jy 11 '46 
CLARKS, Tim 
Town houses in Syria il Country L Lond 98:462-463 S$ 14 '45 
COATE: house 
Bampton, Oxfordshire Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond 99:, 1176-1179 
Je 28 
COATES, He. Je 
London airport designed by H. J. Coates, E. R. Morgan and I. W. Smith 
fi Archs J 101: 283 Ap 12 145 
CODRINGTON, John 
The art of street gardening il Country L Lond 98; 824-825 N 9 '45 
COLLEGE architecture, 
Illinois institute of Technology research building,library and admin— 
istration bldg. designed by Mies vat der Rehe il Archs J 103:7-15 
Ja 3 
CcLOR 
Color conditioning Wilfrea D. Sinclair il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23: 
116-121 May '46 
COLUM3US memorial lighthouse, The. See memorials. 
COMMUNITY center. 
The auditorium and stage in your community: center. John A. Russell 
il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23: 157-162, 180 Jy ‘46 
COMPETITION City planning Crystal Palace competition 41 Archs J 104: 
63-64 Fy 25 
Holiday — competition winning designs il Archs J 103: 467+473 
Je 20 ! 
Prize sae designs Pimlico housing scheme il Archs J 103:411~-416 
My 30! 
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Cutstanding entrics in Crystal Palace. Competition.and report by Max- 
ag Aria il Archs J 103: 370, 375-382, My 16 '46. 395-404, My 
23! 

Workers travel association Holiday centers, winsinzg designs il Archs 
J 103: 467-473 Je 20 '46 

CONCRETE. 
Pre-stressed or pre*compressed concrete V. S Murray il Roy Arch Inst 
Canada J 23: 319-322 D '46 
CONSERVATION policy in America 
D. Me Matheson il Country L Lond 100: 204 Ag 2 ‘6 
CONSTRUCTION 

Adventures in lumber by David Pleydell Bowerie il Arches J 103: 159- 
163 J 21 '46 

Aircraft precision brought into housing R. Me. Lester il Country L Lond 
98: 204-205 jg 3' 45 

Building a house today. Michael Haworth-Booth Country L. Lond 99: 
720 Ap 19 '46 

Building vaults without centering il Archs J 103: 284 Ap 12 '46 

Construction manpower .. » how and when? W. D. Black Roy Arch Inst 
Canada J 22: 164-166 Ag '45 

Dimensional Co-ordination Prentice Bradley il Roy Arch Inst Canada 
J 22: 153-159 Ag '45 

The Future of Thatch J.D.U. Ward il Country L Lond 100: 529 S$ 20 'H6 

Interim Report on Elementary Schools. Committee on planning, construct— 
ion and equipment of schools in Ontario, May 28, 1945. il Roy Arch 

Inst Canada J 22: 171-183 s '45 

The Jemm flatted house by John E. M. McaGregor il Archs J 103: 127- 
130 F7 '46 

with trussless wood roof il Archs J 102: 175-176 
$6 '45 

Lessons from Brazil, Discussion.of Brazilian engineering codes il Archs 
J 103: 101 Ja 31 '46 

A new gg for precast concrete frames il Archs J 103: 233-35 Mr 
ai. 

The Orlit system of house. construction. E Katona, Architect il Archs 
J 102: 29-34 Jy 12 '45 

Prefabrication. Sell also prefabrication,. 

Prefabricated exterior walls, air-sealed buildings and color treatment 
James A. Murray il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22: 146-148 Jy '45 
Pre~stressed or pre-compressed concrete V. S. Murray il Roy Arch Inst 

Canada J 23: 31%322 D '46 
Science and research in building, symposium il Archs J104; 36% 


N28 'h6 

Selby's toll briige (letter by G. B. Wood) 11 Country L Lond 99: 
35 Ja 

50me new + sili in Brazil by Sidney Loweth il Arch J 103-113 
Ja 31! 


Swedish timber houses designed by Mow il Archs J 103: 87-92 Ja 24 146 
System of house prefabrication P. Jeanneret, Architect Jean Prounc, 
Engineer il Arch J 103: 487-491 Je 27 'H6 . 
The Tournalayer house building plant il Archs J 103: 422-436 Je 6!46 
Unitroy system of house construction Michael Flatman, designer John 
Mason, Engineer. il Archs J 163: 303-306 #p 18 !'46 
The Wates system of house construction. Architect: Kenneth W. Bland 
41 Archs J 192: 119123 Ag 16 '45 
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CONVERSICN. 
of Dyblin's Georgian Houses Archs J 104: 470-473 D 
2 
Conversion of Eaton Square, Relgravia designed by Arcon il Archs J 
104; 245-247 03 '46 
Conversion of war sites il Archs J 101: 313-316 Ap 26 '45 
CouRT of hill 
Shropshire Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 100: 716-719 0 18 '46 
COVENTRY (England ) 
How blitzed coventry will rise again il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22: 
208-210 0 '45 
Leveling stone for computing levels of the redevelopment area il Archs 
J 103: 465-466 Je 20 '46 
CRAWFORD, EK. Grant 
Municipalities and housing Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22: 117-120 Je '45 
CRYSTAL Palace competition 
Outstanding competition entries and report on the competition by Maxwell 
Fry il Archs J 103: 370, 375-382, My 16 '46 395-404 My 23 544 
CRYSTAL Palace competition 
il Archs J 104: 6}64 Jy 25 '46 


DALE, Edward 3. 
From log cabin to sod house il J Ill S$ Hist Soc 38: 383-413 TF '45 
DANNER, Effa M. 
The Caledonia church and cemetery Indiana Maz Hist 41: 407-408 D '45 
NATE Plaques 
Douglas Went il Country L Lond 97: 945 Jel '45 
DAVIS, Alec E. 
; New buildings in Oslo, (Norway) il Archs J 104; 223-224 § 27 '45 
DAYLIGHTING 
Advances in the'art of schoolroom daylighting Frank Wynkoop ii Roy 
Arch Inst Canada J 22: 190-193 § '45 
DEARSTYNE, Howard 
See Kocher, A Lawrence 
DESIGN 
ll Copy-Books A. E. Richardson il Country L Lond 98: 732-733 
0 26 745 
DIMENSIONAL Co-ordination 
Prentice Bradley il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22:153-159 Ag '45 
DIVISION of mechanical engineering of the national research council 
H. Gordon Hughes il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23: 105-110 May '46 
DIXTON Manor, 
Cloucestershire 1, 11 Arthur Oswald 11 Country L Lond 99: 762-765; 
808-811 Ap 26 and May 3 '46 
DCMINGTON, F. Le 
Natural and artificial lighting of Industrial plants il Roy Arch Inst 
Canada J 23: 26-29 F '45 
DRUIDS! temple of Yorkshire 
Arnold Jowett il Country L Lond 98: 285 Ag 17 '45 
DRYER, Pegeen S. 
Recent develepments in education and schools in England. il Hoy Arch 
Inst Canada J 23: 79-87 Ap '46 
DUNHAM, Peter architect. 
Architects own house at Studham il Archs J 104; 265-267 010 '46 


EGHAM See monuments 
ENMONTON 
Interim report (of the Edmonton town planning commission) Cecil S. 
Burgess il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22: 87, 89 Ap '45 
EFFIGIES 


Westminister's royal effigies J. G. Noppen il Country L Lond 98! 
766-768 N 2 'h5 


London Alms-houses il Country L Lond 99: 346-347 F 22 '4é 
ELTON hall 
ree Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 98: 596-599 
05 '45 


ESDAILE, Datharine A. 


The Denham monument at Egham il Country L Lond 100: 714-715 0 18 '46 
ESSEX 
The weatherboard architecture of Essox I. S- Smith and D. 4. Matthews 
il Country L Lond 98: 380-381 Ag 31 '45 
ESTHETICS 
The prospect béfore use IV--The new landscape G. A. Jellicoe il Country 
L Lond 97: 986-988 Je 8 '45 
The prospect before use III--The problem of ‘the cooling tower Sir Charles 
Reilly il Country Life Lond 97: 942-944 Je 1 '45 
The prospect before use 1—The creation and decline of the English 
scene el Yussey il Country Life Lond 97: 854-857 May 
18 
ESTHETICS in modern architecture 
Harry Seidler il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23: 245-249 0 146 
EXETER, plan for. 
Review of plan of Thomas Sharp by Margaret Tomlinson il Archs J 103: 
195-198 Mr 7 '46. 212 Mr 14 'H6 
EXHIBITIONS.: 
American small house at the Museum of Modern Art 11 Archs J 192: 155- 
159 Ag 30 '45 
A Propros de la Premiere Exposition de la Reconstruction Jacques 
Mottheau L'am L'Art 26: 25 Ja 'H6 
The year's work of the AA students il Archs j 102: 101-105 Ag 9 '45 
Architecture at the Riba Switzerland planning and building il Arche 
J 104; 229-231 24 'H6 
The British way of life Constance Villiers-Stuart i1 Country L Lond 
98: 294-197, Ag 3 '45 
Exhibition, the Riba "Building Now" 11 Archs J 103: 345-347 My 2 '46 
Georgian Architceture in America il Archs J 103; 267-279 Ap 4 "M4 
The Royal: Academy, London il Arch J 103: 417-4419 My 20 '46 
Royal academy exhibition il Archs J 101: 373375 My 17 '45 
Second thoughts in modern architecture il Country L Lond 100: 712- 
Up your street exhibition: the neighbornood in relation to honsing 
Walter Segal il Archs J 102: 97-100 Ag 9 145 
The yoar's work of the AA students il Archs J 102: 101-105 Ag 9 ‘/I5 
F 
FARMS Modern farm architecture 


Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 99: 26-29 Ja 
FESTIVALS 


Regency festival, The Brighton, England il Arches J 132 Ag 22 thé 
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ELLIS, Jane 
ae 
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FFOLESS, David 
Zarly 19th-Century architecture in Penang il Country L Lond 99: 446 
447 Mr 8 'h6 
St. Paul's Chapel, New York re Country L Lond 99: 1182-1183 Je 28!46 
FINCHOCKS, Goudhurst, Kent 1, 11 
Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 99: 670-673; 716-719 Ap 12 
and 19 '46 
FLATBOATS T. We Records 
Indiana Mag Hist 42: 323-342 9 '46 
FLATMAN, Michael designer. 
Unitroy system of house construction il poe J 103: 303-306 Ap 18 '46 
FOSTER, James W. 
"Holly Hill", Early plantation home in Anne Arundel County il Maryland 
Hist Mag 41: 327-329 D '46 
FOX, Dixon Ryan 
Obituary Am Antiq Soc Proceed v 55 Pt 1; 33-35 Ap Ja '45 
FROM log cabin to sod house 
Edward E. Dale il J Ill S$ Hist Soc 36-413 DP '45 
FRY, Maxwell 
wee on the Crystal Palace Competition i1 Archs J 103: 395-404 My 23 
1 


FULLER, Margaret. 
Margaret Fuller with pictures il Chicago Hist 1: 124-128 Fall '46 
G 


GANAY, Ernest de Actualite de Villandry 
il L'am de l'art 26, 250-254 WN 
Le chateau de Villette il L'am de l'art 26; 196-199 Ag '46 
- Pitié pour le Parc de Saint Cloud il L'Amour de l'art 26: 79-80 Ap '46 
John Byrom's home safeguarded il Country L Lond 98: 1092-1093 D 21'45 
_GELSENKIRCHEN, Germany. 
Pithead baths at Gelsenkirchen, Germany Architect: Vaeth il Archs J 
104; 452-455 p19 'h6 
GEORGIAN group 
Exhibition of Georgian architecture in America il Archs J 103: 267- 
270 Ap 4 
GIBBERD, Frederick 
The Howard House Bcsigned by Frederick Gibberd il Archs J.101: 317- 
321 Ap 26 '45 
GIBBERD, Freder2 ck 
architect Pair of BISF prototype houses at Northolt (England) il Archs 
J 102; 200-205-213 20 '45 
GLASGOW Scotland 
A plan for Glasgow. Review of report by Je A. Cora, He J. Crone and W. 
Linn il Arens J 102: 63-66 Jy 26 '45 
CLEAVE, Joseph Lee 
Architect: The Columbus memorial lighthouse il Archs J 103: 230 Mr 
21 146 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, England 
Survey and,plan il Archs J 104; 447-451 D19 '46 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE England. 
The Wadficld, Sudeley, Gloucestershire 1, 11 arthur Gewald il Country 
L Lond 99: 486-489; 532-535 Mr 15 and 22 '4é 
GLOUSCESTER town, Virginia j 
Views of Yorktown and Gloucester town, 1775 E. G. Sven 4 Va Mag Hist 


54:99-105 Ap. 146 
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CROAG, Jacques 

Ste Anne's, So Ho il Archs J 101: 441-444 Je 14 'h5 

Weekend house in Moravia, Gzechoslovakia il Archs J 103: 219-221. 
Mr 14 

GROPIUS, Walter, designer 


House at Lincoln, Mass. il Archs J. 104: 373-375 NW 21 '46 
GUILFORD, 


an outline plan Prepared by G. A. Jellicoe il Archs J 104: 133-137 
Ag 22 'H6 
GUILLET, Hubert 
La Bastie d'Urfé il L'Amour de l'art 26: 216-222 0 '46 


H 
HALES, J. Gordon 
The prospéct before us. V-—Recreation and landscape il Country IL Lond 
97: 1076-1077 Je 22 '45 
HANSEN, Harry 
How to give away an opera house J 111 S$ Hist Soc 39: 419-424 D '46 
HARRIS, Harwell H. F 
House of Timber in California’ Designed by Harwell H. Harris il Archs 
J 101: 3870392 My 24 '45 
HARVEY, Elizabeth. 
Changes in the churchyard il Country L Lond 100: 491-492 $13 '46 
The “+ eae craft of pargetting il Country L Lond 99: 944-945 May 24 


HAWORTH~300TH, 
Building a house to-day Country L Lond 99: 720 Ap 19 '46 
HAYDEN, Ethel R. 
Port — lost town of Maryland il Maryland Hist Mag 40: 261-276 
D '45 
HEATING. Forsey Page 
Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23: 35; 19 Ja '46 
HENLEY Hall 
Shropshire 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 100: 302-305; 
348-351 Az 16 and 23 '46 
HICKS, HeRe 
The Elizabethan House, Plymouth il Country L Lond 99: 214-215 F 1!46 
HILL, Oliver 
Cawdor Castle, Nairn, 1, 11 il Country L Lond 97; 816-819; 860-863 
May 11 and May 18 '45 
HIMALAYAN homesteads 
James Walton il Country L Lond 99: 766-767 Ap 26 ‘46 
HODGSON, A. W. 
Vauxhall gardens amusements il Gountry L Lond 98: 638-639 0 12 !45 
HOGG, Garry Offa's Dyke: 
A neglected monument il Country L Lond 98: 197 Ag 3 '45 
HOLBROOK, J. He 
Evolution of Sanatorium Architecture il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22: 
236-238 N ths 
HOLBROOK, Bertha A. 


The old Indian agency house at Portage il Wis Mag Hist 29: 32=42 st45 
HOLIDAY centers 


Winning designs. in the WIA competition il Arche J 103: 456~473 
Je 20 '46 
"HOLLY HILL", 


Early plantation home in Anne Arundel County James W. Foster 11 Mary- 
land Hist Mag 41: 327-329 D '46 
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HOLTER, Nils, dsgr 
Broadcasting House, Oslo il Archs J 103: 236-238 “Mr 21 '46 
HOSPITALS 
Changing concepts in hospital function . . . A vital consideration in 
design Haryey Agnew Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23: 75-78 Ap '46 
HOSPITALS 
New Swiss hospital University hospital at Zurich il Archs J 101: 
258 Ap 5 '45 
HOUSES 
Architect's own house at Studham Peter Dunham, architect il Archs J 104: 
265-267 0 10 '46 
House in Argentina Noe 1: Designed by Alejo Martinez il Archs J 102: 
229-230 S$ 27 '45 
House at Lincoln, Mass. designed by Walter Gropius and Marcel Breuer 
il Archs J 104; 373-375 NW 21 '46 
The wea of Lyme Christopher Hussey il. Country L Lond 100: 210-213 
Ag2! 
House of timber in California Designed by Harwell H. Harris il Archs 
J 101: 387-392 My 24 
House at Chapel point, Mevagissey, Cornwall 1, 11 Christopher Hussey 
il Country L Lond 98: 684-687; 728-831 0 19 and 26 '45 
Howard House,‘ the designed by Frederick Gibberd il Archs J 161:317-321 
Ap 26 '45 
Post-Modern house, The Joseph Hudnut il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 223 
135-140 Jy '45 
The postwar hobby house Richard S. Robbins Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22: 
167 Ag '45 
Project for a week~end house by Frank Lloyd Wright .il Archs J 104; 
67 Jy 25 '46 
Prototype of the aluminum temporary house, The i1 Archs J 101: 
452-454, 461-466. Je 21 '45 
‘A small house in St. James':s Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 98: 
772-775 NW 2 ths 
Town houses in Syria Tim Clarke il Country L Lond 98: ° 462-463 § 
14 
Two houses of timber in Canada Designed by Peter Thornton il Archs 
J 102: 191-195 13 '45 
Week-end house in California, A Designed by R. Me Schindler 
il Archs J 104; 65-66 Jy 25'46 
Week-end house in Moravia, Czechoslovakia Designed by Jacques Groag 
il Archs J 103:219—221 Mr 14 '46 
HOUSING 
See also Architecture — Housing 
Aircraft precision brought into housing R. %. Lester i] Country L Lond 
98: 2044205 Ag 3 '4s5 
Conversion of Eaton Square, Belgravia designed by Arcon il Archs J 104: 
245-247 3°46 
England, Codicote, Herts Experimental boxframe house Designed by I.32.S. 
Yorke, E. Rosenberg and C. S.Mardall il Archs J 104; 415-418 D 5!46 
Flats in tie Designed by V. Kaastrup il Archs J 104: 101-103 
Ag 8! c 
Flat scheme at Danviksklippan Stockhom, Sweden by Sven Backstrom and 
Lief Reinius il Archs J 104: 121-124 ag 15 '46 
Flats in Rural Areas Country L Lond.99;: 6823 May 3 '46 
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Frulufstaden housing estate at Malmo, Sweden designed, by Bric S. Persson 
il Archs: J 104; 319-320 0 31 '46 
Housing Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22: 129-131 Ja '45 
Housing and prefabrication E. 3. Noakes Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23: 
207-211 S 
Housing estate at Rosebery Avenue, Finsbury Designed by Tecton il Archs 
J 104; 191-195 $12 '46 
Housing in northern Ireland Described by J. Roy 'icKee il Archs J 103: 
141-145 F 14 146 
Nousing in the West Indies il Archs J 101: 371-372 My 17 '45 
How much housing does greater Toronto need? Sumphrey Carver Roy Arch 
Inst Canada J 23: 171-174 Jy '46 
ESB Flats at Reimersholme, Stockholm il Archs J 103: 29-32 Ja 10 'H6 
“Municipalities and housing K. Grant Crawford Roy Arch Inst Canada J 
ww: 117 120 Je '4s 
New Housing and planning in Sweden by Bertil Hulten il Archs J 104: 2, 
714 Jy 4 146 
Pimlico housing scheme competition il Archs J 103: 411-416 My 30 '46 
Rural housing: the need and the opportunity W. E. Barber il Country 
L Lond 99: 676-677 Ap 12 '46 
Three schemes of cooperative housing at Zurich, Switzerland il Archs J 
104; 223-227 § 26 thé 
HOUSING and public buildings at Fagersta (Sweden) 
Designed by C. Johansson il Archs J 102: 137-141 Ag 23 '45 
HOWITT, T. Cecil, 
a Newport Civic center West Wing il Archs J 104: 334338 W 
73 
HOYT, Burnham 
designer Amphitheatre at Red Rocks, Colorado il Archs J 102: 164; ot 
173-174 s 6ths 
HUDNUT, Joseph 
The ig ia art of architecture Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23: 53-54 
Mr ! 
The Post-Modern Youse il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22; 135-140 Jy '45 
HUGHES | H. Gordon 
Division of mechanical engineering of the national research council 
il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23: 105-110 May '46 
HULTEN, Bertil 
Wew housing and planning in Sweden il Archs J 104:2, 7-14 Jy 4 146 
HUSSZY, Christopher 
Alveston house, Warwickshire 1, 11 il Country L Lond 97: 904-907; 
948-951 May 25 and Je 1, '45 
Apsley Farm House, Hampshire il Country L Lond 100: 906-909 N15 '46 
Asthall Manor, Oxfordshire il Country L Lond 97:11241127 Je 29 '45 
Boscobel, Staffordshire il Country L Lond 98: 1048-1051 D 14 '45 
Burford, Oxfordshire 1, 1], 111 il Country L Lond 98: 266-291; 
332-335; 376-379 Ag il7, 24 and 31 '45 
Burwash, Sussex il Country L Lond 99; 348-351 F 22 '46 
Chaddesley Corbett, Worcestershire il Country L Lond 100: 858-861 W 8 '46 
Court of Hill, Shropshire il Country L Lond 100: 716-719 0 18 '46 
Elton Hall, Herefordshire il Country L Lond 98: 596-599 0 5 '45 
Finchcocks, Goudhurst, Kent 1, 11 il Country L Lond 99: 670-673; 
716-719 Ap 12 and 19 '46 
The future of great country houses IV--housemaids mean tourists il 
Country L Lond 98: 95C-952 N 30 145 
General Hisenhower's Scottish home il Country L Lond 98: 956-959 N 30 '45 
A Georgian Arcady 1, 11 il Country L Lond 99: 1084-1067; 1130-1133 
Je 14 and 21 '46 


The great house, Burford, Oxfordshire il Country L Lond 98: 508-511 
21 '45 
Henley Hall, Shropshire 1, 11 il Country L Lond 100: 302-305; 348-351 
Az 16 and 23 '48 
The house of Lyme il Country L Lond 100: 210-213 Ag 2:46 
Houses at Chapel Point, Nevagissey, Cornwall 1, 11 il Country L Lond 
98: 684-687; 728-731 019 and 26 '45 
Linton Park; Kent 1, 11 il Country L Lond 99. 578-581; 624-627 Mr 
29 and Ap 5 '46 
London house il Country L Lond 97: 1080-1083 Je 22 '45 
Ludlow Castle 1, 11 il Country L Lond 99: 72-75; 118-121 Ja1l and 
18 
Ludlow, Shropshire 1, 11111, TV il Country L Lond 98: 1094-1097, 
~—* 99: 256-2593; 302-305 D 21 and 28 ‘45 and F 8 and 15 
! 


Middleton Park, Oxfordshire 1: 11 il Country L Lond 100: 28-31. 
74-77 Jy 5 and 12 '46 

Modern farm architecture il Country L Lontl 99: 26 29 Ja 4% ‘46 

Mortham tower, Yorkshire i2 Country L Lond 98: 2427 Jy 6 '45 

Welson Cottage, Cheltenham il Country L Lond 100; 39%-397 Ag 30 '46 

Powerscourt: Coe Wicklow 1; 11, 111 il Covntry L Lond 100: 1062- 
1067; 1158-1161; 1206-1209 D 6, 13, anc 20 '46 

The prospect before us. 1——The creation and decline of the Znglish scene 
il Country L Lond 97: 854-857 May 18 '45 

Rackenford Manor, Devon 1, 11 il Country L Lond 99 164-167; 210-213 
Ja 25 and F 1 'h6 

Rampyndene, Burwash, Sussex il Country L Lond 99; 394-397 Mr 1 ‘46 

Reader's house, Ludlow, Shropshire il Country L Lond 100: 763-765 
0 'H6 

The rex whistler room at Plas Newydd il Country L Lond 99. 342-344 
F 22 

Rousham, Oxfordshire 1, 11 il Country L Lond 99: 900--903; 946-949 
May 17 and 24 ‘6 

Send grove, Surrey-1l il Country L Lond 97: 722-775 May 4 ‘45 

A small house in St. James's il Country L Lond 98: 772-775 W2 '45 

Swinbrook, Oxfordshire il Country L Lond 98: 156-159 Jy 27 '45 

Tong, Shropshire 1, 11 41 Country L Lond 100; 532-535; 578-561 S 20 
and 27 ‘46 

Trafalgar house, Wiltshire 1, 11 il Country L Lond 98: 68-713 
112-115 Jy 13 and 20 '45 

Weaver's house, Stratford St. Mary, Suffolk il Country L Lond 98: 
552-555 28 

Weston Park, Staffordshire 1, 11, 111 il Country L Lond 98: 818-821; 
864-867; 910-913 N 9, 16 and 23 '45 

Witley Court, Worcestershire 1, 11 i1 Country L Iond $7: 992-995, 
1036-1039 Je 8 and J 15 '45 
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L'LE D'ORSLEANS 


J: Barthemlemy Renaud Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23: 124125 Je '46 


ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLCGY 


Research Building library and administration bldg. Designed ty Mies 
Van Der Rohe il Archs J 103: 7-15 Ja 3-'46 


INDIANS. 
Rock River's Indians Paul 4] flesbitt il Wis Mag Hist 28: 416421 
Je '4s5 
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J 
JAMES, C. 3. (and Rowland Pierce) 
An architect's plan for Norwich il Archs J 102: ‘115-118 Ag 16 '45 
JEAUNSRET, P. - Architect 
French system of .prefabrication il Archs J 103: 487-491 Je 27 '46 
JELLICOE, G. A. 
Guilford, an outline plan il Archs J 104: 133137 Ag 22 '4 
The prospect before us, IV-~The new landscape il Country L Lond 97: 
986-986 Je 8 
JaMii flatted house , 
the by John E. M. MacGregor il Archs J 103: 127-130 F7 ‘46 
JOHANSSON, C 
designer Housing and public buildings at Fagersta (Sweden) il Archs 
J 102: 137-141 ag 23 '45 
JOHN Byrom's 
home safeguarded Arthur Gaunt il Country L Lond 98: 1092-1093 
D 21 '45 
JOURDAIN, Margaret 
Kensinzton Square il Country L Lond 100: 1254-1257 D 27 ‘46 
JOWSTT, Arnold 
Druids! Temple of Yorkshire il Country L Lond 98: 285 Ag 17 '45 


K 


KAASTRUP, Ves 
Designer Flats in Copenhagen il Archs-J 104: 101-103 Ag '46 
KATONA, 5. 
The Orlit system of house construction il irchs J 102; 29-34 Jy 12!'45 
Je Ce 
Paint and painting Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23; 315-318 D '46 
KENSINGTON Square 
Margaret Jourdain il Country L Lond 100: 1254-1257 PD 27 '46 
KIEWVITZ, John F. 
Fifty-two years of Frank Lloyd Wright's progressivism: 1893-1945 il 
Wis “lag Hist 29: 61-71 s'45 
KINGSTON-Upon —Hull 
A plan for the city and county il Archs J 104; 313-318 o 31 '46 
ENOX, Julie L 
An interesting old home of Vevay: Indiana Indiana Mag Yist 41: 
288-291 s '45 
The Swiss Inn of Vevay, an old landmark Indiana Mag Mist 41; 287— 
288 ‘45 
KNUTSFORD: 
Aan experiment in redevelopment City planning in England il Archs 
J 103: 287-291 Ap 11 '46 
KOCH, Carl 
Development scheme of five houses at Belmont, U.S.A. Designed by Carl 
Koch il Archs J 101: 277 Ap 12 '45 
KOCHER, A Lawrence 
Project for an architectural centre by A. Lawrence Kocher and Howard 
Dearstyne il Archs J 102: 47-51 Jy 19 '45 


L 


LANDSCAPE architecture 
The art of street gardening John Codrington il Country L Lond 98: 
824-825. *45 
The Future of dountry House Gardens Constance Villiers-Stuart il 
Country L Lond 99: 490-491 Mr 15 ‘46 


A Georgian Arcady 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 99: 1084— 
1087; 1130-1133 Je 14 and 21 '46 
Menley Hall, Shropshire 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
100: 302-305; 348-35) Ag 16 and 23 '46 
The Prospect before us. IV-—The new landscape G. A. Jellicoe il Country 
L Lond 97: 986-988 Je 8 '45 
The prospect before use V——-Recreation and landscape 1. Gordon Hales 
il Country Life Lond 97: 1076-1077 Je 22 '45 
The prospect before use VI—-Building problems in damaged towns Stanley 
C. Ramsey il Country L Lond 97: 1120-1121 Je 29 '45 
The Regent's Park terraces, preservation or redevelopment? il Country 
L Lond 99: 250-252 Feb 8 '46 
Vauzhall gardens amusements A. W. Hodgson i1 Country L Lond 98: 
638-639 9 12 '45 
LANG, Elfrieda 
German influence in the churches and schools of Dubois County, Indiana 
Indiana Mag Hist 42: 151-172 Je '4é 
LEENZY, O. H. 
Ancient mural paintings in Sussex churches il Country L lond 100; 
1258-1259 D 27 '46 
LENINGRAD 
A plan for Leningrad il Archs J 101: 259 Ap 5 '45 
LESTER, R. Me 
eee brouzht into housing il Country L Lond 98: 204-205 
LIGHTING, 
Committee on art gallery lighting of the illuminating engineering 
society, New York Art Gallery Lighting 11 Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22: 
197-207 0 '4s5 
Natural and artificial lighting of industrial plants E. L. Dodington 
il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23: 26-29 F '95 
LINTON Park 
Kent 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 99: 578-581; 624 
627 Mr 29 and Ap 5'46 
LIVERPOOL 
City of Redevelopment and reconstruction proposals il Archs J 103: 
483-486 Je 27 
LCIDON, (England) 
the city of. Plan for reconstruction and replanning of 1 Archs J 104: 
38-40 Jy 18 '46 
42-54 
LONDON 
alms-houses Jane Ellis il Country L Lond 99: 346-347 F 22 "46 
LORD Methuen 
The future of great country houses 11—The preservation of historical 
monuments il Country L Lond 98: 858-860 N16 *45 
LOWETH, Sidney 
Discussion of some new architecture in Brazil il Archs J 103: 105~113 
Ja 31 '46 
LUMLOW Castle 
1, 11 Christopher Hussey i1 Country L Lond 99: 72-75; 118-121 Jan 11 
and 18 '46 
LUDLOW, Shropshire 
1, 11, 111, LV Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 98; 1094-1097; 
1140-1143. 99: 256-259; 302-305 D 21 and 28 '45 and F 8 and 15 '46 


MABELTHORPE, 


Mablethorpe and Sutton-on-sea Replanning of the Foreshore il Archs 

J.103: 429-432 Je 6 '46 
MACGREGOR, Ae 
Some ancient monuments of the outer Hebrides 11 Country L Lond 100: ae 


480-482 13 '46 
MACGREGOR, John E. Me. 
The Jemm flatted house il Archs J 103: 127-130 F7 '6 
MADILL, H. He 
University of Toronto school of architecture il Roy Arch Inst Canade 
J 22: 75-77 Ap '45 
MALESSa, Stanislav 
National planning A Polish approach to the task of the hour il Archs 
J 102: 151-154 Ag 30 hs 
MANCHESTER (Zngland) 
Planning propos2ls il Archs J 102: 169172 S$ 6 !'45 
MANITOBA 
The course in architecture at the University of Manitoba Milton §. 
Osborne il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22: 78-80 Ap '45 
MARCHIONESS of Exeter 
The oyere of great country houses 1 il Country L Lond 98; 6812-814 N 
9 "45 
MARDALL, Ce Se 
See Yorke, FB. Re Se 
See @lso F. R. § Yorke and E. Rosenberg il Archs J 101; 303 Ap 19 '45 
MARKET 
crosses M. Wight 11 Gountry L Lond 98: 238-240 Ag 10 '45 
MARTINEZ, oe (Designer) House in Argentina il Archs J 102: 229-230 § 
MARYLAND canal project, 
the--an episode in the history of Maryland's internal improvements 
Walter S. Sanderlin Maryland Hist Mag 41: 51-65 Mr '46 
MASON, George C. 
The colonial churches of New Kent and Hanover Counties, Virginia il 
Va Mag Hist 53: 243264 0 '45 
The colonial churches of Northumberland and Lancaster Counties, Virginia 
il Va Mag Hist 54: 137-1513 233-243 Ap '46; Jy '46 
The earliest known church of Blizabeth City parish il Va Mag Hist 543 
17-20 Ja '46 
MASON, John 
Engineer, Unitroy system of house construction il Archs J 103; 303 
Ap 18 '46 
MATHESON, DM. 
Conservation policy in America il Country L Lond 100: 204-205 Ag 2 '46 
MCKEER, Ja Roy 
Housing in northern Ireland il Archs J 103: 141-145 F 14 '46 
MCRAE, D.G.W. 
Architectural draughting school training and re-establishment institute, 
Toronto il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22: 214-215 0 '4s 
MEANS, Philip Ainsworth, Obituary 
Am Antiq Soc Proceed V 55 Pt 13 35-37 Ap '45 
MENICAL 
Centre for an industrial town Cyril M. Townend, Architect il Archs 
J 102367 Jy 26 '45 
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MEMORIALS 
Burford, Oxfordshire 1, 11, 111 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 
98: 268-291; 332-335; 376-379 Agl7, 24 & 31, 45 
Changes in the churchyard Elizabeth Harvey il Country L Lond 100: 
491-492 § 13 '46 
The Columbus memorial lighthouse Joseph Lee Gleane, architect il Archs 
J103: 230 Mr 21 '46 
The Denham monument at Egham Katharine A. Esdaile il Country L Lond 
100: 714-715 018 '46 . 
Market crosses M. Wight il Country L Lond 98: 238-240 Ag ilo '45 
St. Anne's Soho by Jacques Groag il Archs J 101; 441-444 Je 14 '45 
Swinbrook, Oxfordshire Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 98: 
156-159 Jy 27 
MERSEYSIDE (Liverpool), England 
A plan for Review of Merseyside Plan 1944 by S. D. Adshead il Archs J 
102: 7-10 Jy 5 '45 
MIDDLETON Park, Oxfordshire 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 100: 
‘28-31; 74-77 Jy 5 and 12 '46 
MIDDLESBROUGH (England) 
City plan il Archs J 102: 75-75, 78-90 Ag 2 '45 
MIGORS, Ve Saint 
Potsdam au Temps de Sans~souci il L'Amour de l'art 26: 36-39 Mr '46 
MINOPRIO, Anthony 
Chelmsford survey by Anthony Minoprio il Archs J°101: 457-460 Je 21 '45 
MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
In search of modern architecture the North-east states James A. Murray 
il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23: 219-223 5$ 'H6 
Second thoughts in modern architecture il Country L Lond 100: 712-713 
9 18 'h6 
MODERN FARM ARCHITECTURE 
Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 99: 26-29 Ja 4 'H6 
MONTS 
Cassino rises again il Archs J 104; 114 Ag 15 '46, 
MONTREAL 
Planning for Montreal il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22:89-107 May '45 
MONUMENTS 
Buddhist monument, Ceylon 411 Archs J 104; 128 Ag 22 '46 
TNenham monument at Egham, The,Katharine A Esdaile il Country L Lond 
100: 714-715 918 '46é 
Some ancient monuments of the outer Hebrides A. A. MacGregor il 
Country L Lond 100: 48C-482 s 13 '46 
MORGAN, E. Re 
See also H. J. Coates and F. W. Smith il Archs J 101: 283 Ap 12 '45 
MORTHAM Tower 
Yorkshire Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 98: 24-27 Jy 6 145 
MOTTHEAU, Jacques 
A propos de la Premiere exposition de la reconstruction L'Amour de l'art 
26:25 Ja 
MOUNT VERNOI, Virginia, U.S.A. 1, 11 Eric Underwood il Country L Lond 98: 
420-423; 464-467 Sept 7 and 14 '45 
MOUNTAIN shrine, Sept 7 and 14 '45 
Ae Me Wight il Country L Lond 99: 24-25 Ja 4 '6 
MOW 


Designed by, Swedish timber houses at Abbots Langley il Archs J 103: 
87-92 Ja 24 'h6 


MURAL painting England. 
Ancient mural paintings in Sussex churches 0. 4. Leeney il Country L 
Lond 100: 1258-1259 D 27 '46 
MURAL painting: 
France Romanesque wall-paintings in France A. H. Brodrick il Country 
L Lond 99: 20-22 Ja 4 '6 


MUMFORD, Lewis 
A world centre for the United Nations (reprint from Journal RIBA) Roy 
Arch Inst Canada J 23: 235-244; 274 0 '46 
MUNICIPALITIES and housing 
kK. Grant Crawford Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22: 117-120 Je '45 
MURRAY, James A : 
In search of modern architecture The north-east States il Roy Arch 
Inst Canada J 23: 219-223 § '46 
MURRAY, James A 
Prefabricated extcrior walls, air-sealed buildings and color treatment 
il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22:146-148 Jy '45 


MURRAY, Ve 
Pre—stressed or pre-compressed concrete il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23: 
319-322 D 
N 
NASH, John 


Reprieve of demolition of regent's park terraces, London il Arch J 
103: 316-320 Ap 25 '46 
NATIONAL pianning 
National a for Burma, A The second report il Archs J 103:339-344 
My 2! 
A polish approach to the task of the hour Stanislav Malessa il Archs 
J 102: 151-154 Ag 30 '45 
NAUVOO, . Illinois 
Recollections of the Nauvoo temple from the Illinois Journal, Dec. 8, 
1853 J S Hist Soc 38: 461-485 n 
NEAL, Robert M 
Pendarvis, Trelawny, and Polperro Shake Rag's Cornish Hoyses il Wis 
Maz Hist 29: 391-401 Je '46 
NELSOW Cottage 
Cheltenham Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 100: 394397 Ag 
30 '46 
NESSITT, Paul H 
Rock River's Indians Wis Mag Hist 28: 416-421 Je '45 
NEWCOMB, Roxford 
Beginnings of architecture in Illinois il J I11 S Hist Soc 39: 303- 
322 
NEWPORT 
Newport civic center, West Wing of the, Designed by T. Cecil Howill il 
Archs J 104; 334-338 N 7 '46 
NIEMEYER, Oscar 
architect. Chapel of St. Francis at Pampule, Brazil.il Archs J 104: 
157-159 As 29 '46 
NIJMEGEN in Holland 
il Archs J 104: 467-469 D 26 '46 
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NOAKES, 3. He 
Housing and prefabrication Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23: 207-211 S 'H6 
NOPFEN, J. Ge 
Westminster Abbey il Country L Lond 98: 18-20 Jy 6 '45 
Westminster's Royal Effigies il Country L Lond 98: 766-768 WN 2 '45 


0 
OBITURIES 
Dixon Ryan Fox Am Antiq Soc Proceed v 55 Pt 1: 33-35 Ap '45 
Philip Ainsworth “Means Am Antiq Soc Proceed v. 55 Pt. 13 35-37 Ap '45 
Isaac Newton Phelps Stokes Am Antiq Soc Proceed ¥. 55 Pt. 1; 47-50 
Ap ths 
CFFA'S DYKE: 
A neglected monumant Garry Hoge il Country L Lond 98: 197 Ag 3 '45 
Milton S. 
The course in architecture at the University of Manitoba il Roy Arch 
Inst Can J 22: 78-80 Ap '45 
OSLO, Norway 
New buildings in Oslo, Norway by Alec E. Davis il Archs J 102: 223- 
224 § 27 ths 
OSTERLEY Park 
Middlesex Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond 99: 440-444 mr 8 146 
OSWALD, Arthur 
Bampton, Oxfordshire 1, 11 il Country L Lond 100: 118-121; 166-169 
Jy 19 and 26 'h6 
Brenchley, Kent 1, 11 il Country L Lond 99: 992-995; 1040-1043 
May 31 and Je 7 '46 
Coate rg Campton, Oxfordshire il Country L Lond 99: 1176-1179 
Je-28 
Dixton ianor, Gloucestershire 1, 11 il Country L Lond 99: 762-765; 
808-811 Ap 26 anda May 3 'H6 
Osterley Park, Middlesex il Country L Lond 99: 440-443 Mr 8 'h6 
Radway Grange, Warwickshire 1, 11 il Country L Lond 100: 440-443; 
486-489 § 6 and 13 '46 
Thenford House, Northamptonshire 1, 11 11 Country L Lond 100: 624-— 
627 O 4 and 11 '46 
The Wadfield, Sudeley, Gloucestershire 1, 11 il Country L Lond 99: 
486-489: 532-535 Mr 15 and 22 '46 
Warmington, Warwickshire, 1, 11 il Country L Lond 100: 954—957; 1002- 
1005 WN 22 and 29 '46 
Weald Manor, Bampten, Oxfordshire il Country L Lond 100: 256-259 
Az 9 
PAGE, Forsey 
Heating Roy Arch inst Canada J 23: 35: 19 Ja '46 
PAINT. 
Paint 7 painting J. C. Keeley Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23: 316-318 
D! 
PAINT, Mural 
Ancient Mural paintings in Sussex churches 0. H. Leeney 11 Country L 
Lond 100; 1258-1259 D 27 '46 
The Rex Whistler room at Plas Newydd Christopher Hussey il Country L 
Lond 99: 342-344 22 
PANEL heating 
Karel 3. Rybka Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23: 41-43 PF 145 
PARGSITING. 
The country craft of Pargetting Elizabeth Harvey 11 Country L Lond 
99: 994.995 May 24 146 
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PARIS. 
Faris sous Vichy Ouatre ans de destruction il Ceorges Pillemont 
L'Amour de l'Art 25: 65-70 ag '45 
PaTMORE, Derek Brusa, 
ancient capital of Turkey il Country. L Lond 99: 848-850 May 10 '46 
PAXTON, Joseph 
See Birkenhead park ae 
PEMDARVIS, Trelawny, and Polperro 
Shake rag's cornish houses Robert M. Neal il Wis Mag Hist 29: 391~ ae 
4ol Je 'h6 
PERSSOWU, Eric S. 
designer Frilufstaden housing estate at Malmo, Sweden il Archs J 104; 
319-320 0 '31 
PIERCE, Rowland 
See James, Ce. He 
PIGGOIT, Stuart 
Archacology from air photographs il Country L Lond 99; 1032-1034 
Je 7 'hé6 
PILLSMOWUT, Georges 
Urbanisme a Berne il L'Amour de l'art 26:92-96 My '46 
Paris sous Vichy. Quatre ans de destruction. il L'Amour de l'art 
25:65-70 Ag '45 
PORTAGE, Wisconsin 
Old Indian agency house at Fortaze, The Bertha A. Holbrook il Wis Mag 
Fis 29: 32-42 § 'h5 
PORT tobacco 
lost town of Maryland Z3thel 2. Hayden il Maryland Hist Mag 40: 261- 
276 D '4s5 
POTSD at 
Potsdam au temps de Sous—Souce V Saint-Migors il L'am de l'art 26: 
36-39 M 'H6 
POWERSCOURT, Co. 
Wicklow 1, 11, 111 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 100; 1062- 
1067; 1158-1161; 1206-1209 D 6, 13, 20 '46 
PREFABRICATION 
Prefabricated exterior walls, air-sealed buildings and color treatment 
James A Murray il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22:146—-148 Jy '45 
PREFABRICATION, England 
Unitroy system of house construction Michael Flatman, Designer John 
Mason, Engineer il Archs J 103: 303306 Ap 18'46 
PREPFABRICATION, France 
Small house construction P. Jeanneret, Architect Jean Prouve, ingineer 
il Archs J 103: 487-491 Je 27 '46 
PRESERVATION 
Conservation policy in America D. M. Matheson il Country L Lond 100: 
204—205 Ag 2 
John Byrom's home safeguarded Arthur Gaunt il Country L Lond 98: 
1092-1093 D 21 '45 
The Future of great country houses 1 Marchioness of Exeter il Country 
L Lond 98: 812-814 W9 '45 
The future of great country houses 11--The preservation of historical 
monuments Lord Methuen il Country L Lond 98: 858-860 N14 '45 
The future of great country houses 11l1-—The country house as a centre 
G. D. Walston il Country L Lond 98: 904-905 © 23 '45 
The future of great country houses IV--Housemaids mean tourists Christ— 
opher Hussey il Country L Lond 98: 950-952 N 30 '45 


! 


Georgian customs house and harbour office at Poole, Dorset, England, 
threatened il Archs J 102:37-38 Jy 19 '45 
Regent's park terraces Reprieve of demolition of London work of John 
Wash il Archs J 103: 316-320 Ap 25 'H6 
The regent's park terraces, preservation or redevelopment il Country 
L Lond 99: 250-252 Feb 8 'H6 
A rural reconditioning campaign 1, 11 W. E. Barber il Country L: Lond 
98: 72~73; 118-120 Jy 13 and 20 '45 
PRESTON: 
ee planning and redevelopment il Archs J 104: 369-372 
N21! 
PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 
Now building and planning are organized in the U.S.S.R.e il Archs J 104: 
79-86 Agi '46 
PROUVE, Jean — engineer 
French system of prefabrication il Archs J 103: 487-491 Je 27 '46 
PUBLIC buildings 
Housing and public buildings at Fagersta Designed by C. Johanson 
{fl Archs J 102: 137-141 Ag 23 '45 
PUSHKIN (Tzarskoe Sela) Russia 
War damage to great palace at, il Archs J 102: 92 Ag 9 '45 
R 
RACKENFORD Manor 
Devon 1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 99: 164-1673; 210- 
213 Ja 25 and Feb 1 '46 
RADWAY Grange 
Warwickshire 1, 11 Arthur Oswald il Country L Lond 100: 440-443; 
486-489 Ss 6 and 13, '46 
RAILROADS. 
An excursion into the early history of the Chicago and Alton railroad 
D. W. Yugmeyer il J I11 S Hist Soc 38: 7-37 Mr '45 
RAMPYNDENE, Burwash, Sussex 
Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 99: 394-397 Mr 1 '46 
RAMSEY, Stanley C 
The prospect before us. VI-——building problems in damaged towns il 
Country L Lond 97: 1120-1121 Je 29 '45 
READER'S house 
Ludlow; Shcopshire Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 100: 763- 
765 0 25 'h6 
RECONDITIONING. 
A rural reconditioning campaign ., 11 W. E. Barber il Country L Lond 
98: 72-73; 118-120 Jy 13 and 20 '45 
RECONSTRUCTION | 
See also war damage 
A Propos de la Permiere Exposition de la Reconstruction L'Amour de 
l'art 26225 Ja 'h6 


Comments on the rebuilding of London's city churches. Arch J 104: 327-328 


N '46 
George Cross Island (Malta) rebuilds il Archs J 104; 24 Jy 11 '46 
London, England Plan for reconstruction and replanning of 11 Archs J 
104: 3840, 42-54 Jy 18 '46 
Reconstruction in the city of London il Archs J 104: 20 Jy 11 '46 
Milan, Italy. Proposals for the replanning.and reconstruction of il 
Archs J 104: 97-100 Ag 8 'H6 
Monte Cassino rises again il Archs J 104: 114 Ag 15 '46 
Nijmegen, Holland Replanning and rebuilding of il Archs J 104: 
467-H69 D 26 'H6 


The prospect before use. VI-—Building problems in damaged towns Stanley 
C. Ramsey il Country L Lond 97: 1120-1121 Je 29 '45 
The regent's part terraces, preservation or redevelopment? il Country 
L Lond 99: 250-252 Feb 8 !46 
a Yolland Replanning of the city il Archs J 104; 411-414 D 
Russian villages by Nikolai Shestopal, architect il Archs J101: WW} 
406 My 31 '45 
RECORDS, T.W. 
Flatboats Indiana Mag Hist 42: 323-342 D'46 
REGIONAL PLANNING 
Conversion of war sites il Archs J 101: 313-316 Ap 26 '45 
(England) The blue belt costal preservation and planning James Alfred 
Steers il Archs J 102: 225-228 § 27 '45 
A Polish approach to the task of the hour Stanislav Malessa il Archs 
J 102: 151-154 Ag 30 '45 
(West peann Planning in the West Indies il Archs J 101: 367~370 My 
17 '45 
An outline for a survey and plan (London as an example) il Archs J 
101: 477-482 Je 28 '45 
Region Parisienne, La Recent developments in the planning scheme (Paris) 
il Archs J 104: 277-280 0 14 'H6 
REILLY, Sir Charles 
Discusses the plan for Plymouth il Archs J 102: 187-189 $13 '45. 
The prospect before us. 111-—-The problem of the cooling tower il 
Country + Lond 97: 942-944 Je 1 '45 
REINIUE, Lief 
See Backstrom, Sven 
RENAUD, J 
Barthelemy, L'lle d'Orleans Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23: 124-125 Je 'H6 
RESEARCH. 
eeaee aot research in building, symposium il Arch J 104: 383-404 N 
28 ! 
RICHARDSON, A. 
Architects! CGopy-books il Country L Lond 98: 732-733 0 26 '45 
The postwar hobby house Roy Arch Inst Canada J 22: 167 Ag '45 
ROSELBERG, E. 
See also F.R.S. Yorke and C. Sjostrom Mardall il Archs J 101: 303 
Ap 19 '45 
ROSS, Eric 
Architect Aircraft assembly hall, England il Arch J 104: 431-434 
'46 
ROTTERDAM, 
replanning of the city 11 Archs J 104; 411-414 D 5'46 
ROUSHAM, Oxfordshire 
1, 11 Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 99: 900-903; 946-949 May 
17 and 24 
ROYAL 
academy architectural exhibition il Archs J 101: 373-375 My 17 '45 
RUSSELL, John Ae 
The auditorium and stage in your community center il Roy Arch Inst 
Canada J 23: 157-162; 180 Jy '46 
RUSSIAN Villages 
By Nikolai Shestopal, architedt 11 Archs J 101: 402-406 My 31 '45 
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RYBKA, Karel R. 
Panel heating Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23; 41-43 F '45 


St. Anne's Soho by Jacques Groag il Archs J 101: 441-444 Je 14 '45 
St. Cloud, Pitie pour le Pare de Ernest de Ganay il L'Amour de l'art 26: 
79-80 Ap '46 
SANITORIUMS 
Evolution of sanatorium architecture J. 4. Holbrook il Roy Arch Inst 
Canada J 22: 236-238 N '45 
SANDERLIN, Walter Ss. 
The Maryland Canal Project--An episode in the history of Maryland's 
internal improvements Maryland Hist Mag 41: 51-65 Mr '46 
SCHINDLER, Re Me designer 
of a week-end house in California il Archs J 104: 65-66 Jy 25 '46 
SCHOOL buildings 
Advances in the art of schoolroom daylighting Frank Wynkoop il Roy 
Arch Inst Canada J 22: 190-193 § '45 
Interim report on elementary schools Committee in planning, construct— 
ion and equipment of schools in Ontario, May 28, 1945 il Roy Arch 
Inst Canada J 22; 171-183 S$ '45 
London _ Christopher Hussey il Country Life Lond (7: 1080-1083 
Je 22 "45 
Recent developments in education and schools in England Pegeen S. Dryer 
il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23: 79-87 Ap '46 
School architecture from the educational administrator's point of view 
Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23: 49-51 Mr. '46 
School in standard bay units Designed by C. G. Stillman il Archs J 
101:421-427 Je 7 '45 
SCHOOLS 
Greek air school to be completed il Archs J 104; 96 Ag 8 '46 
Recent developments in education and schools in England Pegeen S. 
Dryer il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23: 79-87 Ap '46 
SCIENCE and research 
in building symposium il Archs J 104; 383-404 W 28 '6 
SCULPTURE 
Westminster's royal effigies J. G. Noppen il Country L Lond 98: 766-768 
N 2 '45 
SEGAL, Walter 
Up your street exhibition: the neighborhood in relation to nousing. 
il Archs J 102: 97-100 Ag 9 '45 
SEIDLER, Harry. Aesthetics in modern architecture 
il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23: 245-249 01!46 
SEND Grove 
Surrey--ll Christopher Hussey il Country L Lond 97: 722-775 May 4 '45 
SHAMAH, I 
The prebuilt dry construction Duplex House Designed by I. Shamah 
il Archs J 101: 339 My 3 '45 
SHARP, Thomas 
Plan for Exeter Reviewed by Margaret Tomlinson il Archs J 103: 195- 
198; Mr 7 '46. 212 Mr 14 '46 
SHESTIELD 
Some ee proposals (on city plan of) il Archs J 102: 133-135 
Ag 23 '45 
SHESTOPAL, Nikolai 


architect ussian villages il Archs J 101: 403-406 My 31 '45 
SINCLAIR, ‘ilfred D 


Color conditioning il Roy Arch Inst Canada J 23: 116-121 May '46 
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SMITH, W. 
See also H. J. Coates and E. 2. Morgan il Archs J 101: 283 Ap 12 '45 
SMITH, Te and Matthews, 
The Weatherboard architecture of Essex il Country 1 Lond 98: 380-381 
Ag 31 '45 
SOMERSET 
The gy giants Harwood Steele il Country L Lond 99: 66-68 Ja. 
11 ! 
STAINED GLASS 
Processes and craftsmanship in stained glass Yvonne Williams il Roy 
Arch Inst Canada J 23: 199-201 Ag '46 
The skill of the stained-glass worker iforman Wymer il Country L Lond 
98: 250-251 Ag lo '45 
STEELE, Harwood 
The Somerset giants il Country L Lond 99: 66-68 Ja1l 'H6 
STEERS, James Alfred 
The blue belt coastal preservation and planning (England) il Archs J 
102: 225-228 § 27 '45 
STILLMAN, 6. G. 
School in standard bay units il Archs J 101; 421-427 Je 7 '45 
STOKES, Isaac Newton Phelps.Obituary 
Am Antiq Soc Proceed V 55:1: 47-50 Ap '45 
STRATFORD, Ontario 
Proposals of the planning and development council il Arch J 104: 
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